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“Qur Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 
CORN AND COB MEAL. 


It is a well ascertained fact, that in the hottest 
season, when we need the moisture most, some 
1000 or 2000 gallons of water pass out of 
each acre of our mowing land every day, a 
portion of which, to be sure, is returned to it 
during the night, in the shape of dew, of which 
a portion only is consumed by the thirsty plants 
on which it rests, ere the heat of the rising sun 
again dissipates it. 

Who ever turned over a stone lying fairly 
upon, or partly imbedded in the soil, and found 
the under side dry, even in the dryest season! 





The grinding of corn and cobs together, which 

e have heard ridiculed, very much by some, 
eon. has now become an every day occur- 
rence, farmers being convinced that the cob 
contains too much nutriment to be thrown 
away. 

Our experience heretofore in regard to its use 
is this: for those animals that chew the cud it 


is a most excellent provender, but for those that 


do not it is not so valuable. Thus, for oxen, 
cows and sheep, it is a capital feed. These 


animals, after what they swallow in the warm| 


vat, called the first stomach or paunch, have 
the faculty of throwing it up again in small 
portions called cud, and chewing it over ina 
leisurely manner until it is ground very fine, 
and then after being thus thoroughly mingled 
with the saliva, swallowing itagain into another 
stomach, where all its nutritive matter is ex- 
tracted by the proper organs created for that 
purpose. 

The horse and the hog having no such organs 
to re-chew, de not derive so much benefit from 
the ground cob, as the animals above named. 

Hens derive more benefit from corn and cob 
meal, than they do from corn meal alone. In 
fowls of this class there is an apparatus analo- 
gous to animals that chew the cud. 

First they take dry foed into their crops, here 
it becomes soaked as if it were in a warm yat, 
from this it passes into the gizzard, which, fur- 
nished with gravel stapes, acts the part of grind- 
ing fine, by aid of the strong muscles of that 
organ, whatever passes into it. Here, the 
particles of the cob meal thoroughly pulverised 
and mingled with the gastric juices become dis- 
solved, and form nutrition for the body. 

We do not mean to say that corn and cob 
meal 1s not good provender for horses and hogs, 
but that they do not derive so much benefit from 
pound for pound, or bushel for bushel, as oxen, 
cows, &c., do. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We would remind those of our readers who| 
feel interested in the progress of the United) 
States Society, the object of which is to effect a} 
union of all the friends of agriculture in the 
nation, and combine their strength into a unit, | 
if we may so speak, by which a more perfect| 
concert of action may be brought about for the, 
promotion of our cause, that this society will | 
meet at Washington, on the 28th of February | 
next. | 

The following circular has been received from 
the President, to which we would call atten- 
tion :— 


he Third Annual Meeting of the United) 


What farmer does not know that, in a dry sta-, 
son, a pasture partially covered with logs 
and stones, yields more feed than the same pas- 
ture would, perfectly cleared of logs and stones, 
and with the surface smooth? But are we suf- 
ficiently aware of the modus operandi which 
produces these results, to profit by our ex- 
perience? I think not. 

We often hear the opinion advanced, that 
stones collect moisture from the air, which they 
do not; they only prevent, by condensation, such 
| a8 in the course of evaporation comes in contact 

with their surface in its passage from the earth, 
| and retain it where the roots of the plants grow- 


| ing within reach, may profit by its aid. So 
| may it not be important that farmers understand 
| that broken dishes, glass, slates, and indeed 
any substance upon which the escaping moisture 
| of the soil will condense, may be turned, under 
certam circumstances, and upon certain soils, to 
| very great advantage, particularly where a 
superabundance of fertilizing substances have 
been mixed with an open, gravelly or porous 
soil. 
| We have suffered the two last seasons from 
| severe and almost killing drought, and from my 
| experience, particularly during those seasons, I 
| am satisfied that almost every farmer possessed 
| the means of doubling, or even quadrupling his 
crop upon many acres, had he known its value, 
and been aware of the necessity of its applica- 
tion. Let every farmer clear his yards of chips, 
and all rubbish not toc coarse, and spread it 
upon the dryest and most barren sand knolls, 
at the rate of 15 to 20 cart loads to the acre, 
and my word for it, if there is any thing there 
upon which vegetation can feed, it will make it 
manifest, by a luxuriant crop, even in the dryest 
season. 

The foregoing crude hints are thrown out, 
Mr. Editor, with the hope that you may be in- 
duced to give to your readers the advantage 
of your scientific knowledge of the subject. 
Prove to us, if you can, that the most rapid 
evaporation from the earth is in the hottest part 
of the day, when we cannot see it, and that the 
damp fog of the evening, which we can see, 1s 
principally composed of the moisture which had 
left the earth in the heat of the day, again de- 
scending. And then tell us, if you can, how 
we may most effectually and economically turn 
the knowledge to our advantage. A. 

Piscataquis, Jan. 12, 1855. 





| 








KENNEBEC COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. 


Supplementary Report of the Committee on Crops. 
The following statement of Mr. Bishop, re- 


States Agricultural Society will be held at| specting his crop of corn, by accident did not 


Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, February 
28, 1855. 

Business of importance will come before the 
meeting. 
made, in which it is desirable that every State 
and Territory should be represented. 

Lectures and interesting Discussions are ex- 


pected on subjects pertaining to the objects of 


the association, by distinguished scientific and 
practical Agriculturists. 

The yarious Agricultural Societies of the 
country are respectfully requested to send dele- 
gates to this meeting; and all gentlemen who 
are interested in the welfare of American Agri- 
culture, who would promote a more cordial 
spirit of intercourse between the different sec- 
tions of our land, and who would elevate this 
most important pursuit to a position of greater 
usefulness and honor, are also invited to be 
present on this occasion. 

Marsuauy P. Witpsr, President. 


W.S. Kine, Secretary. 
January, 1855. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
RETAINING MOISTURE IN DRY SOILS. 

Mr. Epiror:—It is gratifying to witness 
from year to year, the increasing attention paid 
by the farmers of Maine, to draining their wet 
and heavy lands, for I think that upon lands, 
which, in the wet season, (spring and fall,) by 
reason of the close subsoil, retain the moisture 
too long, thereby attaining the character, in 
farmer’s phrase, of ‘‘springy soils,’’ draining and 
subsoiling is of immense advantage; indeed, by 
carrying off the superfluous water, much land 
is converted from-a barren, unproductive, and 
often unhealthy waste, to the most productive 
and valuable of our farming lands. But is it 
not as important in our climate, where in mid- 
summer we are so liable to suffer from the effects 


of sharp and severe drought, that the farmers | 
pay some little attention to retaining the moist- 


ure, or a portion of it, with which the soil isso 
abundantly supplied in the spring! 


We expend much labor in ridding our land of 
superfluous water, but pay little or no attention 


to retaining it when the soil is too dry. 

I am not a scientific man, but somewhat ex- 
perienced in managing soils of almost all descrip- 
tions, and am convinced that a flat stone laid 
upon the surface of the ground, is of more value 
in some seasons, than the same weight of the 
strongest manure; the scrapings of the chip 
yard, or even chips not yet in a state of decom- 
position, spread upon grass land, produce the 
most surprising effect upon the crop of that and 


the succeeding seasons. Indeed, any substance 
upon which the moisture from the earth, as it 
ascends in the condition of vapor, condenses, 
must be valuable, especially upon soils from 
which a rapid evaporation is produced by the 
extreme heat of a summer’s sun, and which has 
for a subsoil, an open gravel sand, or any other 
Substance permitting the superfluous water to 


pass off freely in the spring. 


A new election of officers is to be| 


| come to the hands of the Committee on Crops, 

while they were in session, and not until their 
|awards and report were made and published. 
Since the receipt of Mr. B.’s statement it has 
been examined at an informal meeting of a part 
of the committee. 

It appears that Mr. Bishop complied with the 
requirements of the society, and is evidently 
entitled to one of the Society’s premiums on 
corn, and should receive one. 

We leave it to the trustees to do Mr. Bishop 
justice in the case. Mr. B’s statement is here- 
with submitted. E. Houmes. 


The land on which I raised my corn, which I 
enter for the society’s premium, is a stony loam; 
it was planted with corn in the year 1851, in 
1852 sown to wheat, in 1853 was mowed, but 
the crop was mostly sorrel, and on that account 
it was plowed in the fall of 1853. When planted 
to corn in 1851, it was manured with about 20 
loads of manure spread on broadcast, and no 
other dressing since until last spring. I then put 
ten loads consisting of 30 bushels each, on the 
whole picog in the hill, it was planted the 12th, 
13th, and 15th of May last, with about one tea- 
spoonful of plaster in the hill. I covered the 
manure before dropping the corn and plaster; it 
was hoed the last day of May and first day of 
June, the first day by my father, 78 years old, 
and my son ten years old, in less than two days, 
an older bey held the cultivator. It was hoed 
the second time about the 20th of July, har- 
vested the first week in October, and from one 
acre and twenty-eight square rods of land, I 
had eighty one bushels and eleven quarts of 
good sound corn, weighing sixty-four pounds to 
the bushel, the corn was dry enough to make 
good fine meal when harvested. I am not pre- 
pared to give the exact amount of labor spent 
| in raising my corn, as I did not expect a heavy 
crop with so light a dressing. 

There was nothing planted with the corn. It 
was planted about three and a half feet by three 
feet apart, with about two-thirds the shovel full 
of old yard dung to the hill. The stalks were 
out in August. Squire Bisnor. 

Wayne, Nov. 13, 1854. 





We hereby certify that we assisted in culti- 
vating, harvesting and measuring the land of 
the above named corn, and that the same is 
true. Ww. M. Bisnopr. 

Jesse Bisnor. 





Homespun Suits. The year 1809, was not 
the last or only year in which a member of Con- 
gress from the Berkshire district went to Wash- 
ington in homespun cloth, woven by his wife. 
In 1838 Mrs. George N. Briggs spun and wove 
& piece of cloth, for which she obtained a pre- 
mium at the Berkshire Agricultural Fair, and 
this premium cloth was made into a dress coat 
and worn by her husband in Washington, where 
he had the reputation of being the only member 
for whom his wife spun and wove his coat. It 
was a beautiful piece of cloth. 














For the Maine Farmer. 
A PLEA FOR MULES. 

Mr. Eprror :—In a recent number of your 
paper, I noticed a real mulish article, which 
seems to me intended to degrade the character 
of one of the most useful animals that has ever 
been subjected to the use of man. It is time 
that common sentiment and opinion should be 
disabused of those false notions which have too 
long existed from misrepresentation of the char- 
acteristics peculiar to the mule. Indeed, it is 
almost incredible that this abused animal, so 
much sought after an i ized 
most Pa part ye world, should meet 
with so little favor amongst the shrewd farmers 
of New England, especially in our own State, 
than which, no other place on earth is suffering 
more from the want of such kind of brute labor, 
at the present time. The horse was always an 
expensive animal to maintain, even when the 
virgin soil of the now older towns in our State 
yielded an abundance of grass and grain of va- 
rious kinds. It is now changed in this respect, 
and the expense of keeping is nearly doubled. 
The price of the animal is doubled also, but we 
deny that there isa corresponding increase in 
the income from horse labor. But a small pro- 
portion of the horses now kept in the State 
repay the owner for the expense of keeping. 
Not so with the mule. 
this animal for every kind of labor performed 
by the horse, especially in the team, would add 
greatly to the profits of income by reducing the 
expense of keeping to one-half, and the work 
better performed, and more done. The differ- 
ence would soon wipe off the State debt, if it 
were twice as large as at present. What hin- 
ders? Prejudice, from misrepresentation, and 
a false pride. 

In many parts of the world, kings and queens 
and nobles and all gratify their pride and secure 
immunity against danger, by preferring a team 
of mules to one of horses. In many of our 
States the same preference is given to the mule, 
as the safest and best for family and domestic 
use. The late Governor Shelby of Kentucky, it 
is said, kept a span of mules which he often 
drove in his fine carriage from his home to Lex- 


same length of time. So you see this world 
moves on from the impulse of fashion. Happy 
is it for that people whose fashions are consistent 
with economy, health, safety and comfort.— 
Now, all this is well enough, says the admirer 
of a fine horse, but, after all, the mule is a con- 
trary, kicking, jumping kind of an animal, be- 
sides being terribly homely. 

I am not prepared to say what might be the 
decision of phrenologists, upon a full investiga- 
tion of the comparative merits of the moral 
qualities of the horse and mule, though, in point 
of conscizntiousness and honesty of purpose, the 
mule would undoubtedly have the preference.— 
At any rate, those best acquainted with the 
characters of both, and therefore most compe- 
tent to judge, award equal sagacity and sounder 
judgment to the mule. And hence the mule is 
more ready to resent a real injury, or an appre- 
hended one, by a timely motion of the hind 
foot. And although a mule is not so very par- 
ticular and squeamish in regard to the quality 
of his food as the horse, yet he does really at 
times feel the need of something in the shape of 
food. And when nothing but earth or rocks is 
left to his choice, being possessed of ample phy- 
sical powers, (so much to his credit for useful- 
ness,) he would most likely be found on the 
other side of the five feet fence, satisfied with a 


nothing better presents for his choice. A horse 
will do the same, with less provocation, if he 
possesses Other qualities that render him worth 
keeping. Besides, mules are never skittish and 
subject to frights, like the horse, that too often 
jeopardizes both limb and life. 


stitute mule labor for horse labor, in this State. 
We are informed that Mr. Sampson, of Man- 
chester, in this county, has, within the year 
past, procured a noble span of these animals for 
hisown use. No doubt he has to suffer the 
gibes and jeers of some of his neighbors, as 
many sensible females do, who break in upon a 
destructive fashion by subtituting the Bloomer, 
or any other improvement in dress, promotive 
of health and comfort. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Sampson’s praiseworthy example will be 
followed by others, and the balance of fashion 
now preponderate upon his side. Not that we 
would wholly dispense with the use of horses, 
for they will still be needed for many and yalu- 
able purposes. But, if rightly appreciated, the 
horse will be second in rank, and the mule first. 
There is one circumstance in connection with 
this subject, however, that exhibits most clearly 
the controlling power of public opinion, even in 
opposition to both public and private interests. 
In several districts in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine, the farmers, for many years, have 
consented to become breeders for others, in con- 
sideration of the paltry sum of $12, yielding 
all the positive profit to the mule dealers both 
at home and abroad, but seldom availing them- 
selves of the services of these most profitable 
animals when in their own possesion. Now, 
farmers of Maine, and those engaged in lumber- 
ing operations, and indeed all whose business 
requires the cheapest and most effective brute 
labor, let me invite you to abjure those absurd 
and foolish prejudices which have too long ex- 
isted in opposition to the best interests of all 
concerned. To disabuse of these false notions, 
I commend to your consideration not my own 
testimony from experience, but such evidence of 
the real character and qualities of the mule as, 
to me, cannot be questioned or gainsaid. The 
facts and statements quoted may be found in a 
Dissertation on the Ass and Mule, by J. 8. 
Skinner, comprising much from a prize essay by 
S. W. Pomeroy, Esq., on the same subject, as 
well as the statements and opinions of many 
others, equally as reliable and entitled to the 
fullest confidence, who have had long experience 
in the raising, training, and daily use of this 
most powerful animal for his size, enduring the 
longest under fatigue, and more patient and 
enduring than any other animal ever subjected 
to the use of man. 

The dissertation alluded to, may be found in 
Youatt’s Treatise on the Horse, page 419, and I 





The substitution of 


ington, eight miles, in an hour, and back in the| 


bed of Canada thistles, for the time being, if 


As yet, but few trials have been made to sub- 
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have designated such parts a8 T trust your ex- 
pert typos will transfer to titable place in 























columns of the Farmer. Né@§ertheless, if the 
whole could be reprinted at on, the same space 
could hardly be filled with Gore interesting 
matter, at this time, nor, 48 B frust, more ac- 


ceptably to the most of your rea 
Yours, &c., “ 
Winthrop, Jan. 1, 1855. 


ESCOTT. 


[The following are a portim of the extracts 
referred to above. Our space ¥il mot admit of 
further republication. . oe 

‘My attention has been but lately directed 
to breeding mules ; and those intended only for 
my own use. The system adopted is to halter 
them at four months, and have the males emas- 
culated before six months old : which has great 
influence on their future conduct, and is attend- 
ed with much less hazard and trouble, than if 
delayed until they are one or two years old, as 
is the general practice. If they are treated 
gently, and fed occasionally out of the hand, 
with corn, potatoes, &c., they soon become at- 
tached ; and when they find that ‘every man’s 
hand is not against them,’ will have no propen- 
sity to direct their heels against him, and soon 
forget they have the power. In winter they 
should be tied up in separate stalls, and often 
rubbed down. By such treatment there is not 
more danger of having a vicious mule than a 
vicious horse—and Iam decidedly of opinion 
that a high-spirited mule so managed, and well 
broke, will not jeopard the lives or limbs of 
men, women, or children by any means so much 
as a high-spirited horse, however well he may 
have been trained. 


The longevity of the mule has become so pro- 
verbial, that a purchaser seldom inquires his 
age. Pliny gives an account ofone, taken from 
Grecian history, that was eighty years old; and 
though past labor, followed others that were 
carrying materials to build the temple of Mi- 
nerva at Athens, and seemed to wish to assist 
them; which so pleased the people, that they 
ordered he should have free egress to the grain 
market. Dr. Rees mentions two that were sev- 
|enty years old in England. I saw, myself, in 
the West Indies, a mule perform his task in a 
cane mill, that his owner assured me was forty 
years old. 1 now own a mare mule twenty-five 
years old, that [have had in constant work 
twenty-one years, and can discover no diminu- 
tion in her powers; she has within a year past 
often taken upwards of a ton weight in a wag- 
on to Boston, a distance of more than five miles. 
A gentleman in my neighborhood has owned a 
very large mule about fourteen years, that can- 
not be less than twenty-eight years old. He 
informed mea few days since, that he could 
not perceive the least failure in him, and would 
not exchange him for any farm horse in the 
country. And I am just informed, from a 
source entitled to perfect confidence, that a high- 
ly respectable gentleman and eminent agricul- 
turist, near Centreville, on the eastern shore of 
| Maryland, owns a mule that is thirty-five years 
| old, as capable of labor as at any former period. 

* * . . * * * 

From what has been stated respecting the 
longevity of the mule, I think it may be fairly 
assumed, that it does not detoriate more rapidly 
after twenty years of age, than the horse after 
ten, allowing the same extent of work and sim- 
ilar treatment of each. The contrast in the 
mule’s freedom from malady or disease, com- 
pared with the horse, is net less striking. Ar- 
thur Young, during his tour in Ireland, was 
informed that a gentleman had lost several fine 
mules, by feeding them on wheat straw cut. 
And I have been informed that a mule-dealer in 
the western part of New York, attributed the 
loss of a number of young mules, in a severe 
winter, when his hay was exhausted, to feeding 
them exclusively on cut straw and Indian corn 
meal. Inno other instance have I ever heard 
or known of a mule being attacked with any 










































































































disorder or complaint, except two or three cases 
of inflammation of the intestines, caused by 
gross neglect in permitting them to remain ex- 


posed to cold and wet, when in a high state of 
perspiration after severe labor, and drinking to 


excess of cold water. 


From his light frame and more cautious 
movements, the mule is less subject to casualties 
than the horse. Indeed it is not improbable 
that a farmer may work the same team of mules 
above twenty years, and never be presented with 
a farrier’s bill, or find it necessary to exercise 
the art himself. 

Sir John Sinclair, in his ‘Reports on the Ag- 
riculture of Scotland,’ remarks that ‘if the 
whole period of a horse’s labor be fifteen years, 
the first six may be equal in value to the remain- 
ing nine; therefore a horse of ten years old, 
after working six years, may be worth half his 
original value.’ He estimates the annual de- 
cline of a horse to be equal to fifty per cent. on 
his price every six years, and supposes one out 
of twenty-five that are regularly employed in 
agriculture, to die every year: for insurance 
against diseases and aecidents. He considers 
five acres of land, of medium quality, necessary 
for the maintenance of each horse, and the an- 
nual expense, including harness, shoeing, far- 
riery, insurance and decline in value, allowing 
him to cost $200, to exceed that sum about five 
per cent., which is the only difference between 
the estimate of this illustrious and accurate ag- 
ricultutist, and that of a respectable committee 
of the Farmers’ Society of Barwell District, 
South Carolina, who in @ report published in 
the Charleston Courier, of the 23d of February 
last, (1825,) state that ‘the annual expense of 
keeping a horse is equal to his value.’ The 
same committee also state, that, ‘at four years 
old a horse will seldom sell for more than the 
expense of keeping him.’ That ‘the superiority 
of the mule over the horse, had long been ap- 
preciated by some of their judicious planters ; 
that two mules could be raised at less expense 
than one horse; that a mule is fit for service at 
an earlier age, if of sufficient size ; will perform 
as much labor; and if attended to when first 
put to work, his gait and habits may be made 
to suit the taste of the owner.’ This report 
may be considered a most valuable document, 
emanating, as it does, from enlightened, prac- 
tical farmers and planters, in a section of our 





herewith, Mr. Editor, furnish the book, and 


country where we may suppose a horse may be 


maintained cheaper than in Maryland, or any 
State father north. 

I am convinced that the small breed of mules 
will consume less, in proportion to the labor 
they are capable of performing, than the larger 
race ; but I shall confine the comparison to the 
latter—those that stand from fourteen and a 
half to rising fifteen hands, and equal to any 
labor that a horse is usually put to. From re- 
peated experiments, in the course of two winters, 
I found that three mules of this description, 
that were constantly at work, consumed about 
the same quantity of hay, and only one fourth 
the provender that was given to two middling- 
sized coach-horses, moderately worked. And 
from many years’ attentive observation, I am 
led to believe that a large sized mule will not 
require more than from three-fifths to two-thirds 
the food, to keep him in good order, that will 
be necessary fora horse performing the same 
extent of labor. Although a mule will endure 
on such mean and hard fare, that a horse would 
soon give out upon, he has an equal relish for 
that which is good ; and it is strict economy to 
indulge him, for no animal will pay better for 
extra keep by extra work. But if by hard fare, 
or hard work, he is reduced to a skeleton, two 
or three weeks’ rest and good keeping will 
put him in flesh and high condition for labor. 
I have witnessed several such examples with sub- 
jects twenty years old ; go much cannot be said 
of a horse at half that age. The expense of 
a mule, the year round, does not amout to more 
than one-third that of a horse, his hoofs being 
harder, more horny, and so slow in their growth, 
that the shoes require no removal, and hold on 

till worn out; and the wear, from the lightness 

of the animal, is much less. 

In answer to the charge generally prevalent 
against the mule, that that he is ‘vicious, stub- 
born and slow,’ I can assert, that out of about 
twenty that have been employed on my estate at 
different periods during a course of thirty years, 

and those picked up, chiefly on account of their 
size and spirit, wherever they could be found, 

one only had vicious propensities; and those 
might have been subdued by proper manage- 

ment when young. I have always found them 

truer pullers and quicker travellers, with a 

load, than horses. Their vision and hearing is | 
much more accurate. I have used them in my 

family carriage, in a gig, and under the saddle ; 
and have never known one to start or run from 

any object or noise: a fault in the horse that| 
continually causes the maiming and death of} 
numbers of human beings. The mule is more} 
steady in his draught, and less likely to waste| 
his strength than the horse ; hence more suitable | 
to work with oxen ; and as he walks faster, will | 
habituate them to @ quicker galt. But tt.) 
none of the purposes of agriculture does his| 
superiority appear more conspicuous than inl 
ploughing among crops ; his feet being smaller, | 
and follow each other so much more in a line, | 
that he seldom treads down the ridges or crops. 
The facility of instructing him to obey implic-) 
itly the voice of his driver or the ploughman, | 


! 


is astonishing. The best ploughed tillage land) 
I ever saw, I have had performed by two mules| 
tandem without lines or driver. 
There is one plausible objection often urged | 
against the mules, that ‘on deep soils and deep| 
roads, his feet being so much smaller than | 
those of a horse sink farther in ;’ but it should) 
be considered that he can extricate them with as} 
much greater facility. 





Few can be ignorant of the capacity of the) 
mule to endure labor in a temperature of heat) 
that would be destructive to the horse, who have 
any knowledge of the preference for him, merely 
on that account, in the West Indies, and in the 
Southern States. 

Itis full time to bring our comparison toa 
close ; which I shall do by assuming the position, 
that the farmer, who substitutes mules for 
horses, will have this portion of his animal 
labor performed, with the expense of one spire 
of grass, instead of two; which may be equal, 
so far, to making ‘two spires grow where one 
grew before.’ For although a large-sized mule 
will consume somewhat more than half the food 
necessary fora horse, as has been observed, yet 
if we take into the account the saving in the 
expense of shoeing, farriery, and insurance 
against diseases and accidents, we may safely 
affirm, thata clear saving of one-half can be 
fully substantiated. But, in addition to this the 
mule farmer may calculate, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, upon the continuation of his capital for 
thirty years : whereas the horse farmer, at the 
expiration of fifteen years, must look to his 
crops, to his acres, or a Bank for the renewal 
of his—or, perhaps, what is worse, he aust 
commence horse-jockey at an early period. 

* . * * . . * 

I cannot resist the impulse to exhibit the 
mule in one other point of view. For the move- 
ment of machinery, the employment of this an- 
imal, when judiciously selected, has met with a 
most decided preference, in comparison with the 
horse, independent. of the economy of using 
him. And if we consider the rapid and prob- 
ably progressive increase of labor-saving ma- 
chines, in every department where they can be 
made subservient to the requirements of socicty, 
it is evident there will be a corresponding de- 
mand for animal power, as well as that, more 
potent, derived from the elements ; and although 
the latter may vastly predominate, yet should 
the horse be employed, and his increase for oth- 
er purposes continue, as it now does, in the 
ratio of population, the number, at no very 
distant period, may become as alarming in our 
own, as it is at present in our mother country. 
And notwithstanding we may feel secure, from 
the extent of our territory, and extreme diver- 
sity of soil and climate, but, above all, from 


Fleece, found by our ‘Pilgrim Fathers,’ when 


subjected to.”? 








From the Journal of Commerce. 
PUSH ON! 
BY HENRY J. SARGENT, 


Everywhere— 
From upland, grove and lawn, 

Out-breathes the universal prayer, 
The orison of morn. 


Awake! and listen. 


Arige! and don thy working garb; 
All nature is astir; 

Let honest motives be thy barb, 
And usefulness thy spur. 


Stop not to list the boisterous jeers, 
(He would be what thou art,) 

They should not e’en offend thine ears, 
Still less disturb thy heart. 


What though you have no shining hoard, 
(Inheritance or stealth ; ) , 
To purchase at the broaker’s board, 
The recompense of wealth— 


Push on! You’re rusting while you stand; 
Inaction will not do; 
Take life’s small bundle in your hand, 
And trudge it briskly through. 
Push on! 


Don’t blush because you have a patch 
In honest labor won; 

There’s many a small cot roofed with thatch 
That’s happier than a throne. 


Push on! The world is large enough 
For you, and me, and all; 

You must expect your share of rough, 
And, now and then a fall. 


But, up again! act out your part— 
Bear smilingly your load; 
There’s nothing like a cheery heart 
To mend a stony road. 
Push ou! 


Jump over all the if’s and but’s; 
There’s always some kind hand 

To lift life’s wagon from the ruts, 
Or poke away the sand. 


Remember, when your sky of blue 
Is shadowed by a cloud, 

The sun will shine as soon for you * 
As for the monarch proud. 


It is but written on the moon 
That toil alone endures; 

The king would dance a rigadoon, 
With that blithe soul of yours. 


Push on! You’re rusting while you stand, 
Inaction will not do, 
Take life’s small bundle in your hand, 
And trudge it briskly through. 
Push on! 





SAW-DUST AS LITTER. 

The above material has been successfully in- 
troduced as litter for horses in Ohio, instead of 
straw, and may be profitably employed for this 
purpose when the latter article is dear. The 
‘Ohio Cultivator’’ contains the following re- 
marks upon the subject: ‘‘Several bushels of 

saw-dust are thrown into the etall, upe= 
which the horse stands during the night. In 
the morning it will be found that about a bushel 
has to be removed—one half of which is manure 
and one half saw-dust, so well saturated as to 
contain a large portion of ammonia, performing 
the double office of absorbent and purifier; thus 
theair of the stable is kept pure, and the ammonia 
saved for the compost heap. This compost Mr. 
Blake has applied to his stiff clay land, and re- 
ports that it operates like yeast, making the 
ground very light and mellow. In the morning 
that portion of the bedding which remains dry, 
is shoved up under the manger, toserve for an- 
other night. 

Another advantage from this material for 
bedding is that a horse which lies upon it is 


much easier cleaned off than one which lies on 


straw ; the saw-dust entering among the hair 
brings away the secretions, when the curry 
comb and brush are applied, leaving a lively 
coat. In warm weather it has another great 
advantage, thatof being much cooler than straw, 
so that a tired and heated horse can sleep pleas- 
antly, without incitements to feverish restless- 
ness. The establishment of steam mills in all 
parts of the country, renders the material easy 
of access to almost every neighborhood, and we 
doubt not, when its virtues are better known, it 
will be generally applied to stable use, as a 
means of comfort to the horse, and also of turn- 
ing an otherwise useless article into profitable 
account.’’ [Scientific American. 





SOMETHING ABOUT SCHOOLS. 

We know a man who last summer hired four 
colts pastured on a farm some five miles distant. 
At least once in two weeks he got into a wagon, 
and drove over to see how his juvenile horses 
fared. He made minute inquiries of the keeper 
as to their health, their daily watering, &c., he 
himself examined the condition of the pasture ; 
and when a dry season came on he made special 
arrangements to have a daily allowance of meal, 
and he was careful to know that this was reg- 
ularly supplied. 

This man had four children attending a dis- 
trict school kept in a small building erected at 
the cross roads. Around this building on three 
sides is a space of land six feet wide, the fourth 
side ison a line with the street. There is not 
an out house or shade tree, in sight of the build- 
ing. Of the interior of the school-house, we 
need not speak. The single room is like too 
many others, with all itsapproved plans for pro- 
ducing curved spines, compressed lungs, ill 
health, &c. 

We wish to state one fact only. The owner 
of these colts, the father of those children, has 
never been into that school-house to inquire af- 
ter the comfort, health, or mental food, daily 
dealt out to his offspring. The latter part of 
the Summer we chanced to ask ‘“‘who teaches 
your school,”’ and his reply was ‘‘he did not 
know, he believed her name was Parker, but he 





being in possession of Indian corn,—the Golden 


they first landed on these shores; yet such pe- 
culiar advantages may not insure us against the 
visitations of one of the most distressing calam- 
ities that a feeling community can possibly be 


Acricutturg, like the leader of Israel, strikes 
the rock—the waters flow, and the famighed 


had no time to look after school matters.”’ 
[American Agriculturist. 





Fisu. It isa well known fact that there are 
some varieties of fish which are able to live and 
propagate their species both in fresh and salt 
water. Among them are the smelt, the perch, 
the salmon, and trout; and it is probable that 
many of our most valuable salt water fish might 
be transported to our inland ponds, and raised 
m abundance for marketable purposes. Smelts 
particularly, thrive well in fresh water, and 
often grow to a very large size ; and it is not im- 
possible that cod, haddock, flounders, and even 
mackerel might, with proper care and training, 
be made to do as well. 











SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Corn Dopcrrs. Extract from the letter of a 
Yankee Schoolmaster in Kentucky : 


“Corn Dodgers’? I like. Why don’t they 
have such ‘‘fixins’’ in the Northt You have 
white corn, and salt, and water a plenty, and 
that’s all you want. With a meat dinner there 
is nothing ahead of a dodger beside the plate to 
pick on. You don’t want butter or anything 
with it, it’s a dodger, and that’s all you look 
for or care for; and you break it by the side of 
the plate and go on with the main dish; you 
take a pick at it, and keep on talking and eat- 
ing. 

A Dodger—It’s a substratum—a glorious 
commonalty—a community. A Dodger—It’s 
both Democratic and Republican—it’s simple 
enough to be Puritan. Tell your good land- 
lady to introduce them at once. I’ll guarantee 
it’ll take like hot corn when it first comes. If 
it don’t, send a remonstrance and I'll bear the 
blame. 

The meal must not be too fine—it ‘aint a 
dodger if it is. You must not chunk ’em 
about and ginger-bread ’em over—it aint a 
dodger if you do. Coarse meal—white meal— 
salt and water, stirred up—mixed up—fumbled 
up, three times as big as a hen’s egg, and baked 
with finger marksall around, brown and crispy, 
steaming hot, that’s a dodger, Sir—Kentucky 
Dodger—Hard Times—Bad Potatoes—Try ‘em 
—Try ’em.” 

Arete Jetty. Wash and cut the apples in 
two or three pieces, to see if there be any worms 
in them! put them in a porcelain lined kettle, 
and cook until the apples are done; take out 
and strain the juice from them, and put them 
on the stove again, and boil until they begin to 
look dark ; then add one-third as much sugar, 
by weight, and boil until they become a jelly; 
put it into cups or tumblers, and tie paper 
over the tops. This is excellent for making 
jelly cakes. 


Frrep Arries. A dish of fried apples is 
quickly prepared for the table, which is often a 
consideration of no small importance. Wash 
them—cut them in two, take out the stem, core 
and calyx, and, unpeeled, put them into a tin 
pan with butter, or the gravy of baked pork, 
with some water, in proportion to the quantity 
to be fried—cover them with a lid, set them on 
the stove, stir them occasionally until they be- 
come soft—and be careful not to burn them. 
Romanites, which are often almost worthless, 
baked or raw, ‘disappear with good gusto when 
fried.’ We may truthfully pronounce despic- 


able penics, when fried, good; but the Porters, 
Belltiowers, Tallman sweew, 40a 8 lung 156 


which we might name, when fried, are really a 
luxury. Sour apples do not fry well—they fry 
to pieces too much. [Country Gentleman. 


Grounp Rice Puppinc. Mix two and a half 
large spoonfuls of rice in a little cold milk ; stir 
it into one quart of boiling milk; let it boil 
fifteen minutes, stirring it constantly. When 
cold, add five eggs; a little lemon; sugar to 
your taste, and bake it one hour. Put a paste 
or not, as you prefer, on the dish. 


Oysters on Toast. Open twelve very large 
oysters, put them in a pan with their liquor, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, a wineglass 
of milk, two cloves, a small piece of mace, if 
handy; boila few minutes until set, mix one 
ounce of butter with half an ounce of flour, 
put it, in small pieces, in the pan, stir round ; 
when near boiling pour over the toast and serve. 





A little sugar and the juice of a lemon, isa 
great improvement. 


Tea. M. Laysel, a French chemist, says 
that he discovered that, by grinding tea in the 
game manner as coffee, before infusion, the 
quantity of exhilarating fluid obtained is nearly 
doubled. The experiment is worth trying. 


Cuzar Carpetinc. Sew together strips of 
the cheapest cotton cloth, of size of the room, 
and tack the edges to the floor. Then paper 
the cloth as you would the sides of the room, 
with any sort of room paper. After being well 
dried, give it two coats of varnish, and your 
carpet is finished. It can be washed like car- 
pets without injury, retains its gloss, and on 
chambers or sleeping rooms, where it will not 
meet rough usage, will last for two years as 


good as new. 


To Preveyr Merats rrom Resrino. Melt 
together three parts of lard and one of rosin in 
powder. A very thin coating applied with a 
brush will preserve Russia iron stoves and grates 
from rusting during summer, even in damp sit- 
uations. For this purpose, a portion of black 
lead may be mixed with the lard. The effect is 
equally good on brass, copper, steel, &c. The 
same compound forms an excellent water-proof 
paste for leather. Boots, when treated with it, 
will soon after take the usual polish when 
blacked, and the soles mry be saturated with it, 
without danger of soiling the floor, as it does 
not rub off. 





Preparation or Sxixs. John Taylor of Lon- 
don, has taken a patent for the use of the 
brains of animals in the preparation of fine 
skins, asa substitute for the white of eggs, 
which is now used. The brains are dissolved in 
warm water, and the solution is then strained, 
after which it is used either alone or mixed with 
flour until it assumes a pasty appearance like 
the yolk of eggs. The quality of inferior kinds 
of skins is improved to render them fit for 
glove-making by placing them in a close veasel 
and forcing in a solution of animal brains with 
a pump, so as to force it through the pores of 
the skins. 

We believe our American Indians use the 
brains of the animals which they kill in the 
chase, for the purpose of preserving their skins 
and rendering them fit for moccasins, ko. 

[Scientific American. 





Wovew Wine ror Fence. A machine has 
Hheen invented by John Nesmith, of Lowell, for 
weaving wire for fence, and a company aan 
formed for carrying on the manufacture, 


the ‘Lowell Wire Fence Cpaging ew 
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KENNEBEC MATIERS.—THE AUGUSTA JAIL. 

In conversation, not long ago, with Friend 
Moses Taber, then one of our County Commis- 
sioners, we expressed a wish to visit a former 
acquaintance, (James A. Clay,) who, for what 
we call hallucinations on the subject of ‘ free 
love,’ had rendered himself amenable to the 
laws, and was “‘/ocated’’ in the county jail in 
accordance with the sentence of court. The 
commissioners answered that they would be glad 
to have us do so, and not only visit Mr. C., but 
all the rest of the prisoners, and see whata 
miserable prison we had in good old enlightened 
Kennebec. 

Well, last week we took a leisure hour, and 
were very politely accompanied by two of the 
commissioners and other gentlemen. Col. Pet- 
tingill, the Sheriff of the County, conducted 
the party into every celland room, from ‘‘cellar 
to garret.”’ .We were never in that place before, 
and may God shicld us from ever being there 
again. The people of the county of Kennebec 





profess to be, and really are humane, and if 
they knew what an abominahle, disgraceful and 
outrageously inhuman prison they are support- 
ing, they would take measures to demolish it 
before another week passed away. It is, in its 
plan, construction, and arrangement of fixtures, 
five hundred years behind the times. And here 
we will say, in the beginning, that the commis- 
sioners, the sheriff, and the turnkey, do all in 
their power to make the unfortunate and mis- 
guided mortals who are incarcerated there, as 
comfortable as they possibly can; but it is im- 
possible to make them comfortable there. No 
sum can do it, and therein is the very sin and 
burning shame of it. While the officers try 
their utmost to do it, their hearts are daily pained 
with the fact that their efforts are paralyzed by 
the miserably constructed and foolishly arranged 
building. 

We were first shown igto the lower tier of 
cells on the ground floor. In the first place, 
the apparatus for fastening the iron doors is of 
the most bungling, old-fashioned order. Instead 
of a mode which, while it would render every 
thing fully as secure as at present, and which 
could be worked by the hand of the turnkey 
quickly and easily, there are bolts and old- 
fashioned locks, and then at the bottom of each 
door there is an iron slipshod bar run into the 
stone, and then a kind of pod auger wrench put 
into the front side of the same stone, and a bolt 
screwed into the above-mentioned bar, so that 
the opening of the door is no small job, even to 
the proper officer, with all the tools in his hand. 

But let that pass. The door is opened at last, 
and you can walk in,—and here you find your- 
self in what is called a ‘* cell ’’—dungeon is the 
best name for it. We do not complain of it 
because it is granite above, and granite below, 
and granite all round. We do not complain of 
its strength, but of its lack of the comforts 
necessary for healthy life—for its lack of light 
—its lack of pure air—its lack of means to 
warm it as it should be, and its lack of other 
fixtures absolutely necessary for cleanliness and 
common decency. This one is a sample of all 
the rest on this floor. The light straggles in 
between two chinks, or crevices, left in the outer 
wall—just enough of it to make ‘‘darkness vis- 
Shbw ys weed thew weiss evuy albele free air vie) 
have, comes in there, and after it has becn 
breathed over and over again by the inmates, 
what of it there is sufficiently light to escape 
out of asmall orifice in the upper part of th 
door, about ‘six inches square, passes out into 
the alley, and the heavier and deadlier parts 
fall down to the floor to mingle with the other 
exhalations and gases that prevail there. And 
thus these unhappy inmates are forced to live. 
A small stove in winter is used to give a modi- 
eum of heat—to support the fire for which, an- 
other portion of the air is used which has suffi- 
cient purity for that purpose. And thus, we 
say, they must live without sufficient light, and 
in a poisoned and poisonous atmosphere, thereby 
breaking down their health, and endangering 
their lives. 

And now we ask the good people of Kennebec 
—what right have you deal thus with your 
erring brothers? That they have broken the 
laws of the land we admit—that it may be 
necessary to protect society from them by shut- 
ting them out from it, we will allow ; but what 
right have you—what right, cither legal, civil, 
social, moral or religious, to keep them from 
the light of day; to keepfrom them the pure 
air; to deprive them of such means as nature 
demands to enable them to keep decently clean 
in obeying her calls? None, none whatever. 
Keep them safe if you wish. Make your bolts, 
and your bars, and your walls as strong as you 
like, but don’t sink your humanity into the 
barbarity of the dark ages by administering to 
them the sure but slow poison of darkness and 
corrupted air. You have all read of the Bastile 
in Paris, which was destroyed in the French 
revolution, and shuddered at the details of its 
cruelties. You have got a little specimen of it 
in your midst, and in the name of every thing 

sacred we call upon you, citizens of Kennebec, 
to demolish it. Rub out this relic of ancient 
barbarism, and build a prison more comformable 
to the dictates of enlightened reason and chris- 
tian benevolenee. Don’t start now, and feel o! 
your pockets, and fumble over your tax bills. 
That won’t wipe off the disgrace nor mitigate 
the inhumanity that you are unwittingly prac- 
tising upon every mortal brother that is thrust 
into your jail. 

Tt will not be avery great outlay for the 
county, using the materials of the present jail 
as far as they will go, to build a new one; and 
such an one, too, as the principles of safety, 
health and humanity will approve. The whole 
cost will be such as you will never feel in any 
great degree. , 

We have another chapter to give on this sub- 
ject—aye, and perhaps many more, for we are 
determined to ring this matter in your ears un- 
til you have blotted this damning disgrace from 
your midst, and built a prison that shall have 
at least some traces of christianity and kindness 
in its conformation. 





Tnoroven Brep Durmams. If any body 
wants thorough bred short horn stock, well 
acclimated to the winters of Maine, they can 
find them at our old friend Jesse Wads- 
worth’s, on Moose Hill, near Livermore Falls. 
What he sells you as full blood, you may rely 
upon, is full blood, and no mistake. 





Lerr Over. If our readers notice any anti- 
quity in the dates of some of the items in this 
number, they must account for it by the fact, 
that some articles prepared for our last paper 
were overlooked, until too late for their in- 
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DREADFUL RAILROAD ACCIDENT. ~ 
Two Men Kiniep anp onE Wounpzp. On 
Friday morning last, as the monring train from 


Portland was on its way to Boston, when about 


four miles from Portland, the axle of the snow 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 
Litreti’s Livinc Ace. The last number, 
577, of this work opens with an article on 
the British Hospitals at Scutari, describing 
the arrival and doings of Miss Nightingale 


plow broke, causing one of the most distressing|and the company of nurses with her, Then 


accidents that have ever occurred on our State 


follows an interesting article from Household 


railroads. We copy the following particulars| Words, entitled ‘The Lost Aretie Voyagers,” 


from the Portland Advertiser of Saturday :— 
Yesterday morni 


the object of which‘is to show that the state- 


‘s train from Portland to|™ment that the members of Sir John Franklin’s 


Boston, consisting of two engines, four passen-| party had endeavored to lengthen out their ex- 


and two baggage cars, and snow 
Seeained four miles out of Portland in 


occurred 0 
Railroad, and which we 
the death of Mr. Elbri 
Master, and Mr. Frank 
the front engine. 


The precise and immediate cause of the acci- 
dent could not be ascertained; but it is sup- 
posed to have been from the breaking of one of 


te Si istence by feeding on the bodies of their deceased 
ro’; 
by one of the most serious accidents that ever! jorch for the bodies of the unfortunate ex- 
n the Portland, ae omy awe - plorers. ‘‘The Seven Poor Travellers,’’ Dickens’ 
Leavitt, the Road|new Christmas tale, is given in full. 

rs, the fireman of| readers will find an interesting extract from this 


companions, is improbable, and to induce a 


(Our 


tale, on the fourth page of this week's paper.) 
Besides these there are several other interesting 
articles in this number. The Living Age con- 


the wheels or axles of the snow _— which | tinues fully to sustain the high character it has 


immediately previous to the acci 


ent, the en-|earned. Published weekly by Littell, Son & 


gineer observed to be running in a hobbling or| Co., Boston, at $6,00 per annum. 


unsteady manner, when he quickl 


and being whirle 


behind, was thrown from the track to the west, | selected articles. 


reversed, 
but not in season to avert the calamity. <A 
corner of the plough caught against the rail, : . = 
about by the pressure from | and a large number of interesting original and 


Nationat Macazine. The Febuary number 
is at hand, containing twenty-four illustrations, 


Published by Carlton & 


while the engine at the same instant was pried Phillips, N. Y., at $2 per annum. 


from the track to the east, and becoming de- 
tached from the other engine, which was also 


Ilovsrnotp Worps. This work of Dickens, 


thrown from the track, together with the| republished by J. A. Dix, of New York, is 
tender leaped the ditch, shot over an embank-| before us for February. The interesting tale, 
ment five or six feet high, and thirty feet| «North and South,” is brought down to the 


from the track, where it tipped over and lay 
a mass of ruins, a portion of which covered 


and crushed the two unfortunate men to death 


thirticth chapter, and is evidently drawing to a 
conclusion. We have not space to set forth the 


Mr. Leavitt was found under the wood and ten-| table of contents of this number, suffice it to 
der, horribly mutilated, with his entrails pro-| say, that it will be found interesting and useful, 


truding. He appears to have been instantly] 95 usual. 
killed. The mass which covered his body was 
to be removed by means of a tackle and 


obli 


fall, fastened to a fence. The body of Mr 


Terms, $3 per annum. 


Arrtnur’s Home Magazine. The February 
-| number of Mr. Arthur’s Magazine has been re- 


Rogers was not much mutilated, his injuries} ceived. Besides a handsome steel plate of ‘The 


being mainly internal, from which he bled pro- 
fusely. His cries and groans were described as 
He survived his injuries 


heart-rending, indeed. 
about fifteen minutes. 


Mr. Charles Waterman, the engineer of the 


front engine, was somewhat injured, but no 
dangerously so. 


Coquette,”’ it contains a number of engravings 
of fashions, &e. It presents a very attractive 
table of contents. Terms, $2 per annum. 


t SWEETENING LIFE.—A CHAPTER ON CANDY. 
Our friend J. S. Manley, who has a flourish- 





The cars went about the length of the train| ing apothecary establishment at the end of the 


after the forward engine was detached, and 
when they stopped, the second engine, baggage 


cars, and front passenger car were on the track 
and the forwa 
consequenceef the spreading of the rails. 


engine was only slightly injured and the car 
unharmed. 


rhe first engine was probably 


bridge, probably knowing from former experi- 
ence that a printer needs an occasional supply 


’ 


wheel of the third car off, in| Of the sweets to balance the bitter, has sent us in 
The | lots of various kinds of candies which he keeps 
hind car remained on the track. The second | at his drug depot. 


First on the roll was Ilowe’s 


5) hygeian Hoarhound and Longwort cough candy, 


damaged to the amount of $2000. The name which is offered to the public as a pleasant and 


of this engine is James Sweetser. 
valuable machine. 
one side for about three lengths. 


There were one hundred and fifty passengers 
aboard the train, not one of whom was in the : 
Those with whom we) #!l of the time. 


slightest degree injured. 


It was a| effective remedy for all the ills that beset the 
The rails were torn up on| breathing and talkin® apparatus of mankind. 


We like the directions for using this, as it gives 
one liberty to have a piece of it in your mouth 
He says, ‘‘ use it immediately 


conversed described the concussion as barely per- | on rising in the morning, and at pleasure through 


ceptible. 


Mr. Rogers, the fireman, left age gags allowing it to dissolve gradually in the mouth.’ 


child, who reside in this city. 


the day, but especially before retiring to rest— 


fireman four years, and was learning to be an| fhe only objection we have heard to this is from 


engineer. 


His remains were brought home. | an old tobacco chewer, who said it gave him no 
Mr. Leavitt, the Road Master, leaves a wife and 
family in Scarborough, in comfortable circum- 
stances. * He was a faithful, competent man, 


time to indulge in the weed, except in his sleep, 
when he would be in danger of swallowing his 


and greatly respected and valued by those con- quid. 


nected wii 


the road, who express the liveliest 


Next we have Mrs. Jervis’ Gold Candy, from 


regret for his untimely and horrible death. Iis)| Nature’s Luboratory. This is both rich in name 


remains were taken to his family in Scar- 


borough. 





MORE TROUBLE AT ERIE. 


The disgraceful railroad riots, which attracted | shadow of hoarseness.’’ 


s0 much attention about a year ago, have-brok 
out anew at Erie, Pa. On Monday, 8th inst. 


and rich in taste. The dear woman says it is 
‘*pure vegetable, simple and certain, and will 
cure all the coughs, from croup down to the 
She, too, in the kind- 
e| ness of her heart, prescribes it liberally. Those 


,| over ten years of age should take three or four 


the track of the Lake Shore Railroad, was torn| sticks per day; and if the cough is severe, a 
up at Hurbor Creek, and the bridges over French | piece should be retained in the mouth until the 


and State Streets were destroyed. On Wednes-| soreness is gone. 


That’s right. None of your 


day the Sipreme Court in session at Philadel-| Homoeopathic doses in candy practice, say we. 


phia, granted a writ of assistance, and Marshal 


1| Call at Manley’s, and see if he doesn’t corrobo- 


Keyes was ordered to leave for the scene of| rate what we say. 


trouble, with such force as he may choose to 
summon to hisaid. A despatch from Erie of 
the ewme date represents matters as quiet. o»@ 
that the bridges at French and State Streets 


were being rebuilt. 
of the 12th, says :— 


A despatch from Buffalo 


‘*Marshal Keyes and suite, arrived here to- 
day, and will proceed to Harbor Creek, to re- 
air the railroad there, early to-morrow morn- 


ing. There is no resistance anticipated, bu 
should any be attempted it will be futile. 


The 





Deatn or ovr Minister To France. The 
death of Hon. John Y. Mason, U.S. Minister 
to France, is announced. A private letter to 
the N. Y. Evening Post states that he wasstruck 
>| with paralysis at 2 o’clock on the morning of 
Dec. 27th, and remained seriously ill. ‘This 
statement is confirmed by despatches to govern- 
ment, and the Tribune learns further. that the 
government has received intelligence, from the 


t 
U.S. Consul at Havre, of Mr. Mason’s death. 


Marshall has strong papers, and the determina-| We find the following account of his services in 
tion to carry out his instructions, which are to| the Boston Journal: 


put the company in peaceful possession of the 


road at the earliest possible moment.”’ 


These riots meet, as they deserve, the severest 
Speaking 


comments from the press generally. 


‘*Mr. Mason served in Congress from 1831 to 
1837, as a representative from Virginia; was 
appointed Secretary of the Navy, March 14, 
1344, by Acting-President Tyler, to succeed 


of the injury to trade and travel, the Albany | Thomas W. Gilmer, deceased ; resigned March 


Journal has the following :— 


“The resumption of the piratic-like work of 
the people of Krie is to be deeply regretted. 


Their recent demolition of the railroad ridge 


will prove not only inconvenient to the travel- 
ling public, but ruinous to thousands of West- 


ern merchants and farmers. 


3, 1845, and in 1846, President Polk selected 
him for the same post, to succeed George Ban- 
croft, appointed Minister to England. On the 
inauguration of Gen. Pierce, Mr. Mason was 
8| appointed to the French Mission.”’ 

The above was prepared for last week. Since 
then the report of Mr. Mason’s death is denied; 


There is now waiting for shipment, west of| but advices by the Canada represent him as in a 


Erie, produce sufficient to have 
constantly employed for two months. 


ept the roads|very precarious situation. <A telegraphic des- 


Much of N 
this is perishable, and all of it is required for gotch Rom Bow Seek, Coeten Gitentay test, 


immediate consumption. Such a state of things yt 


is alike disgraceful to the country and to the 


locality where the outrages are perpetrated.’ 





Lumberinc Orgrations in Maine. Bangor 
has been, hitherto, the leading lumber mart of 


‘* Letters received in this city by the Canada, 
from Paris, say that Mr. Mason was still in a 
very critical condition, and fears were felt for 
him. One half of his body was paralized, and 
he was only rational at intervals. Should he 
recover, it was thought he would immediately 


this State, but, owing to the decrease in the lum-| resign and return home.”’ 


bering operations on the Penobscot, the present 
season. and the completion of the Grand Trunk 





Evrorean ann Nortn Amertcan Rariway. 


Railway, by which such an immense lumbering The poopie sod Geseate val soaps yoga wall 
region is opened to the operations of the lumber-| V*Y 9° waking up toits importance. The 


men, and a conveyance to market provided 


b] 


Machias Union contains the following notice 


Portland bids fair to become a formidable rival signed by Geo. F. Talbot, Bion Bradbury, and 


to Bangor. The State of Maine says :— 


‘‘The lumbering operations on the Penobscot 
waters the present winter, are represented as 4 a 
uite| the European and North American Rail?oad, 

The quantity of lum-| between 


much less than in former years. It is 
different in this section. 


many other leading and influential men of 
Washington county :-— 
‘‘The subscribers, believing that the route of 


ngor and Calais, should be located 


ber cut in the region of the line of the Grand | #5 2¢ar the shore towns as possible, request the 
Trunk Railway the present year, will be vastly friends of the enterprise, who are in favor of 


greater than ever before. 


The valuable timber | this location, to meet at Columbia, on Wednes- 


tract of N. L. Woodbury, Esq., in the region day, the 17th day of January inst., at 10 o’cl’k. 


of Island Pond, has been recently purchased, 


A. M., to take ‘such measures to accomplish 


and a new steam mill is already erected near the | this object, as shall be thought advisable.”* 


line of the Railwa 
lumber. 
second only to 
extent and value of its lumber trade. 


\ , for the manufacture of its 
It is believed that Portland will be 
Bangor the present year, in the 
It is now 


We have not heard much said upon this sub- 
ject, recently, and therefore cannot say what 
are the prospects for the building of this line. 


ascertained that from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 | One of the proposed routes takes it through this 
of feet will this year come to Portland, over the| ¢ity- 


line of the Grand Trunk Railway.” 





Arrival or THE Saran Sanps. 
ship, whose arrival has been long looked for 





Deatn or a U. S. Senator. Hon. Moses 


This steam-| Norris, U.S. Senator fron New Hampshire, 


,| died at Washington on Friday night, 12th inst., 


arrived at Portland on Thursday last, in eighteen | after a short illness. His disease was angina 
days from Cork. She left Liverpool on the 7th | pectoris, which is said to be hereditary in his 


of December, and had very heavy weather until | family. 


He was the only member in the Senate 


the 21st, when, having met with some consider- | from his State, and had served nearly his term 
able injuries, she put back for repairs. She| of six years, which expires in March next. He 
brings 154 passengers. There were five deaths| was about 50 years of age, and leaves a wife 
occurred on the passage, andone birth. As the| and seven children residing at Manchester. 


steamship Canadian has been chartered by unei 
Government for transport purfoses, there will 


probably be no steamer for Portland for severa 


months, other than the Sarah Sands. The above 
facts we gather from the report of the Portland 


Advertiser. e 





Woop. 
lates its readers that good hard wood is 


The Portland Advertiser congratu- 
ling 


—— 





Srare Treasurer or Massacuvusetts. On 
Wednesday, the 10th inst., Mr. Philo Sanford 
1) of Boston, was elected State Treasurer of Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Sanford, according to the Bos- 
ton Telegraph, ‘‘is 4 native,of Maine, has accu- 
mulated a large property, and acquired consid- 
erable notoriety in business circles. He isa 
shrewd financier, and the choice is considered 


in price in that city, and is now sold at $6 a| 2" excellent one.’’ 


cord. We wish we could extend similar con- 


te to our readers. In this city good 


wood sells for on/y ten dollars a cord. 
We clip the above from the Boston Journal 





New York Centrat Rartroap. This New 
road between Boston and New York was opened 


.|on Monday last, on which occasion, as we learn 


In this city the best dry wood has not sold, this | from the Boston Traveller, the first New York 
winter, higher than $6, and it can now be/train, under the charge of Conductor Eaton, 
bought for from $4 to $5. The best green| made the quickest trip ever made in that sec- 


wood commands about $4.50. 





tion of the country. 





~- For the Maine Farmer. 
RAILROAD TO NORTH ANSON. 

Mr. t:—We frequently see something 
Anson ; and, indeed, we know of no place in 
Somerset County, where a road is more needed 
than at this . The distance from North 
Anson to the Forks of the Kennebec is about 
forty miles—most of the distance through a fine 
farming country, also up the seven mile brook 
to New P Freeman, Kingfield, Farming- 
ton, and Dead River, all beautiful farming towns 
that centre at North Anson for trade. We 
have freight in abundance that would pass over 
this road. Our forests abound in almost every 
description of timber suitable for ship building 
—and to say nothing of passengers that would 
pass over this road, the freight would make it 
quite as safe paying route for the distance as 
any in the State, The distance from Skowhegan 
is only about ten miles, over a very level tract 
of land, (through Madison,) in every way suit- 
able for the construction of the road. 

At North Anson are some cight or ten stores, 
all doing, we should say, a smart business. We 
have a woolen factory, (though not in operation 
at the present-time,) and a water power suitable 
at all times of the year for any amount of ma- 
chinery whatever. 

There are two or three different routes for a 
road to this place. One from Farmington by 
West New Portland, or from West Waterville 
by N orridgewoek, or from Skowhegan, either 
by Norridgewock or through Madison. The 
latter we think will be the route, and like te be 
soonest made, and which would add much to 
the value of Somerset road, both in freight 
and YN J.G. 

Embden, Jan. 8th, 1855. 

Detay or Rattroap Trarxs. The storm of 
the past week caused considerable delay to the 
trains on the various Railroads throughout the 
State. On Thursday, the cars on the K. & P. 
Railroad, due at this place at 4 P. M., did not 
arrive until half past eight in the evening, hay- 
ing waited in Portland until 5 o’clock for the 
Boston cars. On Friday afternoon we had no 
mail from Boston, the cars being delayed by the 
accident mentioned in another article. The 
morning train on Saturday, “due here at 10 A. 
M., was two hours late. The Portland Adver- 
tiser of Saturday has the following :— 

‘*The Island Pond train due here yesterday at 
half past two, did not arrive until about 7 in 
the evening, in consequence of snow on the 
track between Island Pond and Paris. When 
the train left Island Pond the snow had fuallen 
to the depth of a foot, and was still coming 
down. tween Northumberland and Paris it 
had reached the depth of three feet. The trains 
from Watervill¢é and Paris were nearly in time, 
— was but little delay on the Kennebec 
road. 

In consequence of the accident and delay on 
the P. S. and P. road, the morning train from 
Boston was kept in waiting, and did not arrive 
here until half past eleven o'clock last night. 
The evening mail and train, from the same cause, 
did not reach here until 1 o'clock this morn- 
ing. 





Tur Storuw. We, in this section of the State, 
were not the only only ones that got ‘snowed 
in,”’ last week. In many parts of the State the 
fall of snow was much greater than here. The 
Portland Advertiser says :— 


“The fall of snow cn Thursday afternoon 
last and the following night, in the upper parts 
of this State and New Hampshire, was one of 
the greatest known in recent years. From 
Paris to Berlin, there was a depth from two and 
a half to three and a half feet on a level. Dur- 
ing Friday, all communication on the highway, 
even from the shortest distances was wholly o 
structed. The passenger trains on the Atlantic 
road, between Paris and Connecticut river were 
worked with four engines each ; and though 
somewhat delayed, did not lose a trip.’’ 





Tas Wearmen “Downs Easr.’’ The last 
Machias Union contains the following paragraph 
in relation to the weather in that part of the 
State. We rather think the latestorm must have 
paid them a visit, and, if so, good bye to their 
wagoning. The Union says :— 

The weather for the last two weeks has been 
more like spring than winter. The ground is 
quite bare in the fields and openings, though we 
hear that the logging teams up river are having 
a passable chance for operation. As to sleigh- 
ing we have had none yet, in this vicinity; and 
present appearances indicate that we shall have 
to wag-on it a while longer. 





Goop ror Hiv. Our readers have already 
been informed of the new order of things that 
Mayor Wood is trying to introduce. Tere is 
the last move of his that we have seen, anda 
good one it is, too :— 

**Mayor Wood has issued his u/timatum to the 
liquor sellers of New York. Ile says to them, 
‘If your shops are open, or you again sell 
“liquors upon Sunday, I shall resort to every 
legal means at my command to close your estab- 
lishment for the sale of liquor, not only upon 
that day, but for every other day in the week.’ 
The mayor talks as though he means what he 
siys.”’ 

So he doos, and we only hope he will have 
the moral courage to carry out his determina- 
tion. Mayor Wood has proved himself, already, 
a most worthy Mayor, in more than one in- 
stance. 





Ovr Minister to Sparx. In consequence of 
the intimation of a desire to return, on the part 
of Mr. Soule, our present Minister to Spain, 
the President has appointed Hon. John C. 
Breckenridge, of Kentucky to succeed him. 
This appointment has been confirmed by the 
Senate, and it is thought that Mr. B. will start 
for Madrid in a short time. We see this nomi- 
nation spoken very highly of. 





Vatentines, &c. If any of you wish for any 
article of this kind, from a penny caricature to 
a beautiful, $25, satin paper, gilt edged dillet- 
doux, we would refer you to the advertisements 
of E. B.. Simontgn, and Stanwood & Sturgis. 
They will furnish you with the Valentines, or 
with anything else you may wish for in the 
stationary line. 





Earrugvuake. Among the other varieties of 
the day among the natural elements, we were 
treated, on Tuesday evening last, to quite a 
smart shock of an earthquake. It occurred at 
about half past six o’clock. It was of short 
duration, and resembled the rumbling of a heavy 
wagon on frozen ground, jarring the houses 
slightly. From what we can learn by our ex- 
changes, it was felt all over New England. 


Tur N. H. Sgyaror. We notice that Gov. 
Baker, of New Hampshire, has appointed Hon. 
John 8. Wells, of Exeter, to fill the vacancy 
caused in the U.S. Senate, by the death of 
Hon. Moses Norris. Mr. Wells is an able 
lawyer, and a leading man 1m his party. 





ATLANTIC AND St. LawRENcE Rattroap. We 
learn from the State of Maine that all the proper 
measures necessary to transfer the property of 
the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad Compa- 
ny to the Grand Trunk Railway have been made, 
and the work will be fully performed in a few 
days. | 

Lecrure on Kansas. On Monday the House 
granted the use of the Hall for to-morrow (Fri- 
day) evening, for a lecture from Mr. Eli Thayer 
of Massachusetts, on the subject of colonizing 








Kansas and Nebraska with freemen. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
RICE’S PRINTING MACHINE. 
Mr. Epitor :—I have lately had an opportu- 


in the papers relative to railroad to North| nity of examining some printed woolen carpet- 
ing, noticed by you in one of your late papers. 
It was printed upon a press invented and patent- 
ed by E. E. Rice, Esq., of Hallowell, and has 
for some time past been used by him for printing 
oil cloth carpeting. It is equally well adapted 


to the printing of woolen and cotton fabrics. 
As many colors may be given to the figures of 
the article to be printed as may be wished, on 
its passage through the machine. 

This printing machine will save a vast deal of 
hard manual labor, and be very economical in 
the wear of the printing blocks. A thousand 
yards per day can be printed, at a moderate 
speed, and from the saving of labor, wear of 
blocks, and rapidity of execution, will super- 
cede all hand-printing. 

I understand that Col. Rice has it m contem- 
plation to form a company for the establishment 
of a Woolen Carpet Manufactory, either in this 
city or Hallowell, if suitable encouragement 
shall be given him. 

It is to be hoped that some of our enterprising 
and able citizens may be induced to take hold 
of the matter, with the enterprising and indus- 
trious proprietor, which no doubt would prove 
both advantageous to themselves and the com- 
munity. 

That some change in the business of the place 
has become necessary is too evident ;—the trade 
has measurably been cut off on the west by the 
railroad, and soon more of it will be carried up 
river to the north, it isquitecertain. It behoves 
those interested in the prosperity of Augusta, if 
they wish her to retain a relative standing with 
other business places, to give their aid and in- 
fluence to the building up of a manufacturing 
interest in our midst. Itis that, and that only, 
which will give value to real estate, of which 
there are unfortunately some large holders. 
Let them look to it, and to the true interest of 
the city. A Citizen. 

January 10th, 1855. 


GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &c. 

Gallipagos Islands, Cuha Gc. New York, 
Jan. 16. The Washington correspondent of the 
Tribune, telegraphs that the acquisition of the 
Gallipagos Islands is positively certain: also 
that another grand failure of a projected Quit- 
man expedition against Cuba, which was to 
have started the first week of this month, has 
taken place, the Cubans cutting off the supplies, 
from a lack of confidence. 

Railroad Conductor arrested for Manslaughter. 
James Green,a conductor on the New Haven 
Railroad, was arrested and held to bail on Tues- 
day of last week, in the sum of $2000, ona 
charge of manslaughter in causing the death of 
two persons on the Harlem Railroad in Novem- 

er last, through gross carclessness. One of the 
directors of the New Haven Railroad became 
security for Mr. Green. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad. The Montreal 
Gazette states that the sections of the Grand 
Trank railroad lying between Coteau Landing 
and Brockville are now nearly completed, and 
in some places the laying of the rails has been 
commenced. All the bridges and culverts be- 
tween these points are finished in the real Eng- 
lish style, being built of heavy arched masonry, 
calculated to stand for many centuries to come. 

A Singular Accident. A curious aécident oc- 
curred in Halifaxon New Year’s Day. The 
syrface of the ground was everywhere covered 
with an icy crust so smooth that persons could 
skate upon it. A young man who was walking 
near the brow of Green Hill, unfortunately slip- 
ped on the glassy surface, and was hurled down 
the steep descent on the north side of the hill, 
bounding over stumps and bushes, without the 
power to stop his fearful progress, until at length 
he was caught in the fork of a projecting root, 
but in a terribly maimed and almost lifeless con- 
dition. 

Soup Houses in Boston. In addition to the 
soup house now in operation in the Public Gar- 
den, two others are to be established. Since 
Tuesday, 9th, ten thousand soup tickets have 
been given away. The managers of the East 
Boston ferries have offered free passes to all the 
poor who come over after the soup with the 
ticket. The soup is said to be very good, and 
is dealt out to the hungry, even if they do not 
have a ticket. 

A Fire in Philadelphia and Loss of Life. On 
Wednesday morning, fire broke out in the board- 
ing house of Mrs. Edwards, in Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, but it was extinguished after 
burning out two or three rooms. A young 
gentleman named Alexander Bowman, a medical 
student, belonging in Hagerstown, Md., in de- 
scending from his room to the street, was so 
badly burned that he died in a few hours. 

The Right Sort of Charity. On Friday, 12th, 
upwards of sixteen hundred people were fed, each 
with a plate of soup, a piece of meat, and a 
piece of bread, by a good German named Lin- 
denmuller on the corner of Orange and Chatham 
streets in New York city. Of this vast crowd 
there was not one American. On the same day 
eleven hundred and thirty plates of soup were 
served out by Stewart’s clerks. Ninety-five per 
cent. of these were handed to Irish men and 
women. In both cases either hunger or selfish- 
ness made the crowd disorderly. Police officers 
were obliged to use force to restrain them in 
their violent struggles for precedence in reach- 
ing the food. ’ 


Terriste Storus. Up to last Friday, Jan- 
uary has been a pleasant month, very mild for 
our latitude, and the sleighing excellent. On 
Friday we had a tremendous storm. It was not 
very cold at firg; it rained on Thursday evening, 
then it began to snow, witha high wind, and 
the snow very damp—this blocked up the roads 
very much. On Monday morning we had a 
warm wind from the sontheast, and about noon 
it began to rain, and the wind increased toa 
gale. Our sleighing continues, but the streets 
are sheeted over with ice. We are inclined to 
think that in the know nothing arrangement of 
the times, March has got into January’s ,shoes, 
and it being near the 20th of the month, brought 
on the line gale, according to his old fashion. 











Mare Pomorocicat anD Horticutturat So- 
crery. There will be a meeting of this Society 
in the State House on Thursday eveping, (25th,) 
when an address to the members may be expect- 
ed from the Editor of the Maine Farmer.— 
Although there is to be no formal exhibition, it 
is hoped that those who have specimens of new 
apples and horticultural products will bring 
them on ;—or, indeed, if they have good speci- 
mens of well known varieties of these things, 
it will add to the interest of the occasion to ex- 
hibit some of them. 





Farwers’ Convention. It is thought by the 
Board of Agriculture, as they will continue in 
session but a few days longer, that there will be 
no time to call a Farmers’ Convention this year. 
The storms during the first part of the session 
rendered it improper to call one then. The 
Board will probably adjourn on Friday, 26th. 


Lecrure on Acricutture. Mr. Waring, of 
New York,—author of ‘*Waring’s Elements of| 
Agriculture,’’—will lecture at the Representa- 





tives’ Hall, this (Tuzsday) evening. 


~ 











DOINGS OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Board of Agriculture met at the State House 
on the 17th;—were called to order by Mr. Holmes, 
of Kennebec, and Mr, Forbes of Oxford was called 
to the chair. The Board then proceeded to perma- 
nently organize by choosing Hon. Elijah Barrell, of 
Androscoggin, President, and E. Holmes, of Kenne- 
bec, Secretary. The following is @ full list of the 
members of the Bo»rd for 1855. 

York, 8. L. Goodale, Saco; Cumberland, E. G. 
Buxton, Yarmouth; West Oxford, Thomas Mabry, 
Hiram; Oxford, Dennis Forbes, South Paris; N. 
Franklin, B. F. Eastman, Phillips; Franklin, Oliver 
Gould, New Sharon; Androscoggin, Elijah Barrell, 
Greene; Sagadahoc, Sam’! F. Dike, Bath; Lincoln, 
B. F. Buxton, Warren; South Kennebec, Nathan 
Foster, Gardiner; Kennebec, E. Holmes, Winthrop; 
West Somerset, James G. Waugh, Starks; Somerset 
Central Samuel W. Coburn, Bloomfield; East Som- 
erset, Wm. Folsom, Hartland; Waldo, Horace Me 
Kinney, Monroe; Penobscot, Lowell Marston, Glen- 
burn; Piscataquis, Wm. G. Clark, Sangerville; North 
Penobscot, Wm. R. Hersey, Lincoln; Aroostook, . 
North Aroostook, John Allen, Letter G.; Bangor 
Horticultural, J. W. Carr, Bangor; Maine Pomolog- 
ical and Horticultural, D. A. Fairbanks, Augusta. 

The rules and orders of the last Board were adopt- 
ed for this Board, and on motion the records of the 
proceedings of the last board were also read. 

Messrs. Forbes, Goodale and Foster were chosen 
to present a schedule of business to the Board. Mr. 
Hersey, of North Penobscot, wished leave of absence 
fora few. Adjourned to meet at 7 P. M. 

. EVENING. 

At the evening session, Mr. Forbes from the com- 
mittee on business reported in part, recommending 
the following subjects to be acted upon. 

The committee on business to come before this 





That this Board be reorganized in the follow- 
ing particulars. To extend the term for which the 
members are elected, to three years—to empower it 
to hold property—to require the Secretary to devote 
his entire time and ability to the business of the 
Board, at a competent salary—to have a standing 
committee to visit the Fairs of the several Agricul- 
tural Societies in the State, to collect information and 
report to the Board at its annual meeting. 

-It was then voted to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee, and on motion of Mr. Forbes, voted that the 
Chair appoint a committee of five on each article. 

On motion of Mr. Carr, voted to hold a conversa- 
tional meeting to-morrow evening. The subject of 
consideration afterwards proposed, was the draining 
and cultivation of meadow lands. 

Tavrspay, Jan. 18. 

The President presented the following gentlemen 
to constitute committees on the several articles of the 
business schedule. 

Art. 1. Messrs. Goodale, Carr, B. F. Buxton, 
Mabry, and McKenny. 

Art. 3. Messrs. Marston, Eastman, Folsom, Allen 
and Foster. 

Mr. Forbes of Oxford laid upon the table the fol- 
lowing resolves. 

Resolved—That a committee of three be raised to 








CONGRESSIONAL COMPEND. | 


Tvespar, Jan. 16, 

Sexate. Mr Seward of New York presented a po. 
tition from the soldiers of the war of 1812, praying 
relief from suffering caused by the inadequacy of 
the laws of Congress. Referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

The House bil! authorizing the sale of Rock Is. 
land, Illinois, came back was agreed to. 

Mr. Fessenden of Maine presented a bill making 
a ~: ice for the works heretofore commenced jn 

aine. 

The Senate went into executive session, confirmed 
~% Breckenridge as Minister to Spain, and adjourn. 


House. Mr. Breckenridge of Kentucky, from tho 
Committee on Ways and Means, reported the Texas 
Creditors’ bill, with amendments. Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole 
on the Pacific Railroad bill. 

Mr. Benton made a long speech on the subject, and 
was replied to by Mr. Dougal. 

Several amendments having been made to the bill, 
all but the first two sections were stricken out in oy- 
der to admit a substitute by Mr. Dunbar of Louisiana, 
establishing three different routes of railroad and 
telegraphic lines,—the Southern commencing at the 
Western borders of Texas, the Central at the boriJers 
of Missouri or Iowa, and the Northern at the West. 
ern borders of Wisconsin or Minnesota. All aro 
practicable, and can be easily constructed. 

Pending the debate, the committee rose, and the 
House adjourned. 
WepnespayY, Jan. \r. 


Senate. Mr. Seward of New York presented a 


| setition 4 1 . 
. Board, would beg leave to report in part as follows.| pe ition in relation to offering the mediation of tho 


nited States in the Eastern war. 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition in favor of granting 
Bounty lands to the soldiers of the war of 1812. 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, pr teda m ial 
from certain citizens of Maine, praying for the re- 
peal of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

The bill appropriating $300,000 for the extension 
of the General Post Office, was passed. 

The Judicial Reform bill was then taken up and 
considered, 

House. The Speaker laid before the House, a let- 
ter from Rufus Choate, containing his resignation as a 
Regent of the Smithsonian Institute. 

he House went into Committee of the Wholewn 
the Pacific Railroad btll. 

Sundry amendments were .proposed and rejected, 
and, pending a motion by Mr. Wheeler of New York, 


Referréd to the 











to strike out the enacting clause, the Committee rose 
and the House adjourned. 
Tavrspay, Jan. 18, 

Senate. A message was received from the Pres- 
ident, enclosing a communication from the Secretary 
of War, relative to a renewal of hostilities by the 
Indians. The Secretary recommends an increase of 
force to hold the Indians in check, and represents 
the case as calling for prompt action. The President 
proposes to call into requisition the services of three 


draft a petition and present the same to the Gover-| thousand volunteors to protect the overland travel- 


nor and Council, the members of the Council, and the | 
members of the Legislature, with such other gentle- 


lers to the Pacific from the assaults of the Indians. 
The Senate instructed its Judiciary Committee to 


men as may be found in this city, praying Congress| inquire whether further legislation be necessary in 
to establish an Agricultural Department in the Gen-) regard to the Smithsonian Institute. 


eral Government at Washington City, with a Cabi-| 


Mr. Fish’s bill remitting penalties for violations of 


net Officer having equal powers with all other Cabi-| the Passenger Act, was taken up and passed, 


net Officers. 


Resolved—That each member of the Board bea 
committee to cause to be circulated the same petition 


The consideration of the Judicial Reform bill was 


| postponed to the first Monday in December next. 


The Bounty Land bill was then taken up, but no 


in all the towns embraced in their — Socie- | progress was made. Mr. Brodhead of Pennsylvania, 
ties, and return the same to the Secretary of the) gave notice that he should offer a substitute. 


Board. 

Resolved—That the Secretary of this Board, at as 
early a period as may be, arrange and forward these 
petitions, united in one, to Congress. 

These resolves were adopted, and Messrs. Holmes, 
Fairbanks and Waugh were appointed a committee to 
carry said resolves into action. 


Fray, Jan. 19. 


Mr. Folsom, of E. Somerset, presented the creden- 
tials of Wm. G. Clark, member from Piscataquis, 
who then took a seat at the Board. 

Mr. Goodale, of York, from the Committee having 
under consideration the subject of a more thorough 
reorganization of the Board, reported a bill to effect 
the same, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Marston, of Penobscot, from the committee 
having the subject of premiums offered by Ag. So- 
cieties under consideration, reported inexpedient to 
procure the passage of a law requiring a specific ap- 
plication of funds of said Societies. Also, that it 
was expedient to procure the passage of a law requir- 
ing that blank, which report was accepted. 

Mr. Clark, of Piscataquis, laid upon the table the 


ciety. 
Resolved—That it is desirable there should be ap- 


inted a State Superintendent and Secretary of the) 
oard of Agriculture, whose duty it shall be to visit) 4;, 
the several counties in the State, analyze soils, give | },, 





| under the treaty of 1835. 


following resolve passed by the Piscataquis Ag. So-| tro on Endian otibies, 


Hovse. A special committee was appointed to in- 


| quire into the affairs of the Smithsonian Institute. 


A message from the President enclosing a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of War, relative to the 
Indian Hostilities, was laid before the House. Re- 
ferred to the committee on Military affairs. 

The House went into committee of the Whole on 
the Pacific Railroad bill. 

The motion of Mr. Wheeler of New York, mado 
yesterday, to strike out the enacting clause of the 
bill, was not agreed to. 

Mr. McDougal of California made a motion to 
strike out the enacting clause of the original bill, 
which was agreed to, and the committee rose. 

Fripay, Jan. 19, 

Sexate. Mr. Seward of New York presented a 
resolution authorizing the President to negotiate with 
the British Government for the establishment of a 


| light-house on Cape Race. Passed. 


Mr. Houston of Texas presented a memorial from 
certain Cherokee Indians, for the payment of sums 
Referred to the Commit- 


He also presented a memorial from a committee of 
the Soldiers of the war of 1812, relative to the ap- 
pointment of pension agents. 

Mr. Gwinn of California introduced a joint resolu- 
m for the establishment of an express mail weekly 
tween St. Louis and San Francisco. Referred to 


lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, and impart such | he Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


suggestions and instructions in relation to Agricul-| 
tural interests as the wants of the several sections of | 


the State may require. 


On moticn of Mr. Clark, voted that Tuesday next! . 


be assigned for consideration of report made by Mr. 
Goodale, recommending a better organization of the 
Board. Adj. 

AFTERNOON. 


The bill for the relief of the children and heirs of 
Baron de Kalb was taken up and passed. 
Hovse. Mr. Faulknerof Virginia asked leave to 
introduce a bill for the suppression of Indian Hostil- 
ities. He had made the motion in response to the 


,; message of the President asking for three thousand 


volunteers to serve for eighteen months to check the 
apprehended outrages of the Indians. Mr. F. want- 


On motion of Mr. Goodale voted to take up the) ed the bill printed and recommitted to the Committee 


subject of a Stock and Experimental farm, referred | 


from the last Board, which elicited much discussion, 
pending which the Board adjourned. 
Saturpay, Jan. 20. 
The subject of a Stock Farm being resumed, after 
discussion it was, on motion of Mr. Gould, voted to 


refer it to a committee, and Messrs. Gould, Waugh, | * 
Mr. Co-| jected. The struggle will be resumed to-morrow. 


Hersey, Coburn and Allen were appointed. 
burn of Somerset, offered the following resolves. 


Resolved—That the present state of Agricultur-| 





on Military Affairs. 
Many speeches were made ugon the Pacific railroad 


| bill, and it was apparent that an unity of action had 


not been agreed on by the friends of the bill. Some 
want three roads, others one grand trunk road with 
two branches. Mr. Benton’s resolution to commit 
the bill to a select committee of thirty-one was re- 


Sarurpay, Jan, 20. 


Hovse. Mr. Warren of New York, presented a 


al Science is such as imperiously to demand the en-| memorial from the State Oftieers and Legisiature of 


tire labor of an Agricultural Chemist. 
Resolved—That it is expedient for the Legislature 
»to endow in connection with one of the Colleges of 
this State, an Agricultural Professorship; which elic- 
ited some discussion, pending which the Board ad- 
journed till afternoon. 


AFTERNOON, 


Mr. Forbes, from the Committee to revise the laws 
in relation to Agricultural Societies, reported a bill 
which was accepted and ordered to be printed, and 





| N. Y., praying for an expedition for the relief of Dr. 


Kane. 

The consideration of the Pacific Railroad bill was 
resumed, and a motion to lay on the table was lost 
by a vote of 125 to 49. 

The House rejected Mr. Benton’s proposition to re- 
fer the bill toa committee of 13, and adopted the 
proposition of Mr. Davis of Indiana, for a grand 
Central Railroad and Telegraph line from some point 
on the western boundary of Arkansas, Missouri or 








on motion of Mr. Gould, Wednesday next was assign- | Iowa, with two branches, the one running to Memphis 


ed for its consideration. 


On motion of Mr. Forbes, voted that a Committee | Western’shore of Lake Superior. 


| and the other to the most practicable point on the 
The vote on this 


of five be raised to present to the Board what the re- | Proposition was yeas 104, and nays 91. 


al wants of the Agricultural interests of this State 


After pending the passage of the bill, and amid 


demand, and recommend measures best adapted to| much confusion, the House adjourned, 


meet that demand, and report to this Board. Messrs. 
Forbes, Eastman, Gould, Dana and Carr were ap- 
pointed. Adjourned to meet on Monday at 2 P. M. 








Revier ror tat Poor. On Monday of last 
week, at the annual meeting of the Baltimore 
Flour Exchange, it was unanimously voted to 


appropriate five hundred dollars to the relief of 


the poor. 





Lapies’ Farr. The ladies of the lst Baptist 


Society will hold a Fair and Levee, at Winthrop 


Hall, Tuesday and Wednesday, January 30 and 
31. 


Srare Treasurer’s Report. We have an ab- 
stract of this document in type, but are obliged 
to defer it until next week. 








RAILROAD RIOT. ¥ 


One Man Kritiep, anp seveRAL WovunpDED" 
Buffalo, Jan. 20. A riot broke out on the 
Buffalo, Brantford and Goodrich Railroad to-day, 
at Ridgeway, 20 miles from this city. It has been 
understood for several months past, that the 
laborers on the road have not been paid regu- 
larly, and a few weeks since, they gave notice 
that they would spike down the switches to-day, 
if they did not receive the wages due them. The 
track was accordingly spiked at Ridgeway this 
afternoon, and one or two bridges were opened. 
When the chief officer of the road heard of it, 
he hired about twenty men from this city, armed 
with revolvers, &c., and went over to take pos- 
session of and protect the track. 

On arriving at the scene of disturbance, the 
party were fired upon by the laborers, who were 
armed with rifles, and a regular fight then en- 
sued. The party from this - faring the 
worst ; one of their men named Weaple being 
killed, and two or three others wounded, one of 
whom is considered dangerously so. Two or 
three of the laborers were also wounded. 

The officers and party, however, succeeded in 
arresting about a dozen of the laborers, and 
among them it is believed the man who shot 
Weaple. 

One of the men informs us that the whole 
party from this city, on arriving there, were 
deputized by the Canadian Sheriff, and acted 
under his orders, and that the President of the 
road,a number of Catholic Priests, and the 
Sheriff made s hes to the laborers, and tried 
to persuade them to desist from this purpose. 
The Sheriff then ordered the track to be opened 
and cleared, and while the men were — it 
according to his orders, they were attacked by 
the rioters, and a desperate melee took place, 
during which thirteen of the laborers were ar- 
rested, and are now in chains. 


Farat Accident. We are informed by Hon. 
S. F. Adams, Senator from Washington County, 
that a young man named Timothy Lyons, of 
Cherryfield, was instantly killed in the woods, 
by the falling of a tree, on the morning of the 
17th inst. Beyer. recentl re from — 
fornia, pw & saw i into 
lumbering business. [Ken. Yeneal. 








Repentance. Some time last fall the store of 
Messrs. Stevens & Shurtleff at South Paris was 
broken opén and a quantity of goods stolen. A 
reward was offered for the detection of the per- 
petrators, but without effect. About the same 
time the shop of Mr. L. H. Wrisley of this vil- 
lage, was entered in the night time and a quanti- 
ty of rifles, guns, pistols, &., taken. Last 
Tuesday morning letters were found in the Post 
Office at South Paris informing the parties 
where their goods could be found, and also a 
quantity of goods stolen from Mr. Phineas 
Morse of South Paris, some year and a half or 
two years ago. Search was made and the goods 
found in good condition, safely packed and di- 
rected to the proper owners. We trust the per- 
petrators will have a more quiet conscience here- 
after, and refrain from coveting his neighbor's 
property and goods. [Norway Advertiser. 





Extensive Exicration Scuewe. We have in- 
formation from a quarter whence the truth may 
be expected to proceed, that it is in contempla- 
tion to establish emigration societies on a very 
extended scale, in the large cities and towns in 
this Commonwealth, among the foreign popula- 
tion, for the purpose of mutually aiding each 
other to emigrate to Canada or the t West, 
as the parties may themselves decide. In this 
manner it is contemplated to reduce t) e number 
of Roman Catholic residents at least one-half, 
within a brief space of time ; and the design, of 
course, will first move the most useful amoug that 

rtion of our population. We have no direct 
information of any public steps having been 
taken to consummate the scheme; but the prin- 
ciples on which 1t is to be carried out are being 
discussed, and the project will probably be per- 
fected. [Boston Journal. 








Acquirrep. Lyman Hawes, the man who 
some weeks ago placed a building on the track 
of the Providence and Worcester Railroad, and 
stationed himself in it, with a keg of powder and 
a lighted torch, to blow it up if interfered with, 
has recently been tried in Providence on a charge 
of intent to prevent the safe passage of cars and 

ngers, and has been acquitted. The Provi- 

ence Post states that the acts charged were fully 
proved. but that Hawes took the precaution to 
give information which would prevent any dan- 
er to the cars or gers—that Hawes was 
the owner of land through which the road passed, 
and had refused to accept the award for dam- 
ages. His counsel that the prisoner was 
only liable in action for trespass. The verdict 


probably turned upon this point, as the jury 
at | a verdict of not guilty, : 
[Boston Journal. 


Hicu Tivgs. We have had several high 
tides within a few days. That of the 19th inst. 
is said to have been the highest of any experi- 
enced for several years. The water pa Bee the 
wharves, in the stream, to the depth of a foot 
or more, in some ee. A quantity of lime, 
in casks, lying at the rear of Upton’s store-house 
was nearly lost. Several casks were slacked by 
the rising tide, and the balance was saved only 


by a prompt removal.— Bangor Courier. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: AN 


AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 




















—— 
G be Tiluse. 
From Putnam's Monthly for January. 


THE OLD SCULPTOR AND HIS 
PUPIL. 


ATTRIBUTED TO LONGFELLOW. 


— 
——— 











Can we wonder Donatello’s eyos were dim with bliss- 
ful tears, 

When, a thing of perfect beauty, stood the dream of 
earlier years, 

Crowning all his wildest longings—stifling e’en his 
lightest fears? 


Waking wild ideal yearnings, weary years the dream 
had lain, 

Gath’ring ever strength and beauty in the artist’s 
haunted brain, 

Till excess of wondrous sweetness made it almost 


seem like pain. 

And, at last, its fit expression in some outward type 
it sought— , 

Beauty thrilling all the pulses, lonely days and nights 

And foll well the Inner Vision had the pallid marble 
caught. 

Calm it stood—the statued image of the young im- 
passioned saint 

On whose mortal beauty lingered not the shade of 
mortal taint— 


To whose mortal eyes heaven’s vision seemed no 
longer dim and faint. 

And the passing shadows flitting lightly o’er the 
earnest face, 

On each youthful, godlike feature left a strangely 
living trace, 

Till it seemed St. George was standing in the passive 
marble’s place. 

Yet, methinks, o’er something nobler might those way- 
ward shadows glide, 

On a beauty, higher, rarer, well contented might they 
bide, 

When another, rapt, before it, stood by Donatello’s 
side. 

He was one among his pupils, scarce to manhood- 
summer grown— 

All his flowers in Fame’s bright chaplet were, as yet, 
but buds unblown; 

Yet the master felt their blooming would be brighter 
than his own. 

For there seemed around his forehead and within his 
eye to glow 

Visions far more deep and wondrous than o’er sculp- 
tor’s hand might know; 

All too grand for outward semblance were thy visions, 
Angelo! 

And behind the noblest figure, born beneath thy 
potent hand, 

Still, in wondrous, mocking beauty, shall a something 
nobler stand: 

Shadowy, as the forms upspringing ’neath some dread 
magician’s wand. 

Then upon that lofty forehead, Care’s rude fingers 
had not wrought— 

Not as yet his iron sternness had those proud, dark 
features caught ;— 

Dreaming boy was he who stood there, rapt in @eep 
and silent thought.— 


“Nay—what think’st thou?” said the master, “seems 
it not almost divine?”’ 

In his eye the glow of genius seemed with clearer 
light to shine, 

As he answered, “ Only one thing does it lack—this 
work of thine.” 


“One thing lacks it!”—did not matchless stand that 
form of youthful grace? 

Could more firm and high endeavor leave round lips 
of marble trace? 

Could more pure and saint-like passion light that 
pale and upturned face?— 

Ne’er a fault could he discover there, to marits per- 
fect claim, 

Though anew he searched and pondered often as again 
there came, 

Grown each year a heavier burden, tales of Buona- 
rotti’s fame. 


And, in sooth, a heavy burden ithad grown to be that 
day, 

When be beck beside the pallet where the pale old 
sculptor lay— 

Waiting patiently the moment death should bear his 
soul away. 

Patient—yet, within his spirit seemed some vexing 
thought to bide, 

For amid his dying murmurs—“ What lacks it?”’ faint 
he sighed, 

“Only speech!”? said Buonarotti.—With a smile the 
old man died. 

“Only speech!”” O mighty spirit! who through time 
didst nobly send, 

Thoughts whose grandeur lower natures rather guess 
than comprehend— 

With what earthly mould or being e’er may perfect 
utterance blend! 

All our loftiest thoughts and visions seem, for want 
of language, lost;— as 
Longingly we read the story of the tongues of flame 

which crossed 
Lips of fervid Gallileans on the day of Pentecost. — 
All the Holy Spirit tells us we may never hope to 
teach— 
Little of the heart’s affection lips or eyes can ever 
reach ;— f 
More than Donatello’s statue do our stammering 
tongues need speech. 


Che Story-Celler. 
From Dickens’ new Christmas Story. 
PRIVATE DOUBLEDICK 
THE TALE OF 


Tho First Poor Traveller. 


In the year one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine, a relative of mine came limping 
down, on foot, to thistown of Chatham. I call 
it this town, because if anybody present knows 
to a nicety where Rochester ends and Chatham 
begins, it is more thanI do. He wasa poor 
traveller, with nota farthing in his pocket. 
He sat by the fire in this very room, and he 
slept one night in a bed that will be occupied 
to-night by some one here. 

My relative came down to Chatham, to enlist 
in a cavalry regiment, if a cavalry regiment 
would have him ; if not, to take King George’s 
shilling from any corporal or sergeant. who 
would put a bunch of ribbons in his hat. Tis 
object was, to get shot; but, he thought he 
might as well ride to death as be at the trouble 
of walking. 

My relative’s Christian name was Richard, 
but he was better known as Dick. He dropped 
his own surname on the road down and took up 
that of Doubledick. He was passed as Rich- 
ard Doutledick ; age twenty-two; height, five 
foot ten ; native place, Exmouth ; which he had 
never been near in his life. There was no 
cavalry in Chatham when he limped over the 
bridge here with half a shoe to his dusty foot, 
so he enlisted into a regiment of the line, and 
was glad to get drunk and forget all about it. 

You are to know that this relative of mine 
had gone wrong and run wild. His heart was 
in the right place, but it was scaled up. He 
bad been betrothed toa good and beautiful 
girl whom he had loved better than she—or 
perhaps even he—believed ; but, in an evil hour, 
he had given her cause to say to him, solemnly, 

‘Richard, I will never marry any other man. 
I will live single for your sake, but Mary 
Marshall’s lips ;”” her name was Mary Marshall; 
‘never address another word to you on carth. 
Go, Richard! Heaven forgive you !” This 
finished him. This brought him down'to Chat- 
ham. This made him Private Richard Double- 
dick, a deep determination to be ehot, 

There was not a more dissipated and reckless 
soldier in Chatham barracks, in the year one 
‘thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, than 














Private Richard Doubledick. He associated 
with the dregs of every regiment, he was as 
seldom sober as he could be, and was constantly 
under punishment. It became clear to the 
whole barracks, that Private Richard Double- 
dick would very soon be flogged. 

Now, the Captain of Richard Doubledick’s 
company was a young nag ar not above five 

his senior, whose eyes an expression 
i wie which affected Private Richard Double- 
dick ina very remarkable way. They were 
bright, handsome, ik re are mang 

i e enerally, and, when ’ 
— Sry enietah, they were the 
only eyes now left in his narrowed world that 
Private Richard Doubledick could not stand. 
Unabashed by evil report and punishment, de- 
fiant of everything else and everybody else, he 
had but to know that those eyes looked at him 
for a moment, and he felt ashamed. He could 
not so much as salute Captain Taunton in the 
street, like any other officer. He was reproach- 
ed and confused—troubled at the mere possibility 
of the captain’s looking at him. In his worst 
moments he would rather turn back and go any 
distance out of his way, than encounter those 
two handsome, dark, bright eyes. 

One day, when Private Richard Doubledick 
came out of the Black hole, where he had been 
passing the last eight-and-forty hours, and in 
which retreat he spent a good deal of his time, 
he was ordered to betake himself to Captain 
Taunton’s quarters. In the stale and squalid 
state of a man just out of the black hole, he 
had less fancy than ever fot being seen by the 
captain ; but, he was not so mad yet as to dis- 
obey orders, and consequently went up to the 
terrace overlooking the parade-ground, where 
the officers’ quarters were : twisting and break- 
ing in his hands as he went along, a bit of the 
straw that had formed the decorative furniture 
of the Black hole. 

‘Come in!’’ cried the Captain, when he 
knocked with his knucklesatthedoor. Private 
Richard Doubledick pulled off his cap, took a 
stride forward, and felt very conscious that he 
stood in the light of the dark bright eyes. 

There was a silent pause. Private Richard 
Doubledick had put the straw into his mouth, 
and was gradually doubling it up into his wind- 
pipe and choking himself. 

‘‘Doubledick,”’ said the Captain, ‘Do you 
know where you are going to ?’’ 

‘*To the Devil, sir?’’ faltered Doublediek. 

‘*Yes,’’ returned the Captain. ‘And very 
fast.’’ 

Private Richard Doubledick turned the straw 
of the Black hole in his mouth, and made a 
miserable salute of acquiescence. 

“‘Doubledick,”” said the Captain, “since I 
entered his Majesty’s service, a boy of seven- 
teen, I have been pained to see many men of 
promise going that road ; but, I have never been 
so pained to see a man determined to make the 
shameful journey, as I have been, ever since you 
joined the regiment, to see you.’ 

Private Richard Doubledick began to find a 
film stealing over the floor at which he looked ; 
also to find the legs of the Captain’s breakfast- 
table turning crooked, as if he saw them through 
water. 

‘I am only a common soldier, sir,” said he. 
“It signifies very little what such a poor brute 
comes to.”’ 

‘‘You are a man,’’ returned the Captain with 
grave indignation, ‘‘of education and superior 
advantages ; and if you say that, meaning what 
you say, you have sunk lower than I had be- 
lieved. How low that must be, I leave to you 
to consider : knowing what I know of your dis- 
grace, and seeing what I see.”’ 

‘*T hope to get shot soon, sir,’’ said Private 
Richard Doubledick ; ‘and then the regiment, 
and the world together, will be rid of me.’’ 

The legs of the table were becoming very 
crooked. Doubledick, looking up to steady his 
vision, met the eyes that had so strong an influ- 
ence overhim. He put hs hand before his own 
eyes, and the breast of his disgrace-jacket swell- 
ed as if it would fly asunder. 

‘I would rather,”’ said the young Captain, 
‘see this in you, Doubledick, than I would five 
thousand guineas counted out upon this table 
for a gift to my mother. Have youa mother ?”’ 

‘Tam thankful to say she is dead, sir.’’ 

‘If your praise,’’ returned the Captain, ‘*were 
sounded from mouth to mouth through the 
regiment, through the whole army, through the 
whole country, you would wish she had lived, 
to say with pride and joy, ‘He is my son!’ ”’ 

‘Spare me, sir;’’ said Doubledick. ‘She 
would never have heard any good of me. She 
would never have had any pride and joy, in 
owning herself my mother. Love and compas- 
sion she might have had, and would have always 
had, I know ; but not— Spareme, sir! Iama 
broken wretch, quite at your mercy !’’ And he 
turned his face to the wall, and stretched out 
his imploring hand. 

‘“‘My friend ——’’ began the captain. 

‘*God bless you sir!’’ sobbed Private Richard 
Doubledick. 

**You are at the crisis of your fate. Hold 
your course unchanged, a little longer, and you 
know what must happen. I know even better 
than you can imagine, that after that has hap- 
pened, you are lost. No man who could shed 
those tears, could bear those marks.’’ 

“I fully believe it, sir,” in alow, shivering 
voice, said Private Richard Doubledick. 

‘But a man in any station can do his duty,” 
said the young Captain, ‘‘and in doing it, can 
earn his own respect, even if his case should be 
so very unfortunate and so very rare, that he 
can earn no other man’s. A common soldier, 
poor brute though you called him just now, has 
the same advantage in the stormy times we live 
in, that he always does his duty before a host of 
sympathising witnesses. Do you doubt that he 
may 80 do it as to be extolled through a whole 
regiment, through a whole army, througha whole 
country? Turn while you may yet retrieve the 
past, and try.”” 

‘‘] will! Iask for only one witness, sir,” 
cried Richard, with a bursting heart. 

‘*] understand you. I will be a watchful and 
a faithful one.” 

I have heard from Private Richard Double- 
dick’s own lips, that he dropped down upon his 
knee, kissed that officer’s hand, arose, and went 
out of the light of the dark bright eyes, an 
altered man. 

In that year, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine, the French were in Egypt, in Italy, 

in Germany, where not? Napoleon Buonaparte 
had likewise begun to stir against us in India, 
and most men could read the signs of the great 
troubles that were coming on. In the very next 
year, when we formed an alliance with Austria 
against him, Captain Taunton’s regiment was 
on service in India. And there was not a finer 
non-commissioned officer in it—no, nor in the 
whole line—than Corporal Richard Doubledick. 

In eighteen hundred and one, the Indian army 
were on the coast of Egypt. Next year was the 
year of the proclamation of the short peace, 
and they were recalled. It had then become 
well known to thousands of men, that wherever 
Captain Taunton, with the dark bright eyes, led, 
there, close to him, ever at his side, firm asa 
rock, true as the sun, and brave as Mars, would 
be certain to be found, while life beat in their 
hearts, that famous soldier, Sergeant Richard 
Doubledick. 





Eighteen hundred and five, besides —_ Ro 
t of Trafalgar, was a year 0 

Fehting in India. = year saw such wonders 
done by a Sergeant-Major, who cut his way 
single-handed through a solid mass of men, re- 
covered the colors of his regiment which had 
been seized from the hand of a poor boy shot 
through the heart, and rescued his wounded 
captain, who was down, and in a yery jungle of 
horses’ hoofs and sabres—saw such wonders done, 
I say, by this brave Sergeant-Major, that he 
was specially made the bearer of the colours he 
had won ; and Ensign Richard Doubledick had 
risen from the ranks. 

Sorely cut up in every battle, but always re- 
inforced by the bravest of men—for the fame of 
following the old colors, shot through and 
through, which Ensign Richard Doubledick 
had saved, inspired all breasts—this regiment 
fought its way through the Peninsular war, up 
to the investment of Badajos in eighteen hun- 
dred and twelve. Again and again it had been 
cheered through the British ranks until the 
tears had sprung into men’s eyes at the mere 
hearing of the mighty British voice so exultant 
in their valor; and there was not a drummer- 
boy but knew the legend, that wherever the 
two friends, Major Taunton with the dark bright 
eyes, and Ensign Richard Doubledick who was 
devoted to him, were seen to go, there the bold- 
est spirits in the English army became wild to 
follow. 

One day, at Badajos—not in the great storm- 
ing, but in repelling a hot sally of the besieged 
upon our men at work in the trenches, who had 
given way, the two officers found themselves 
hurrying forward, face to face, against a party 
of French infantry who made a stand. There 
was an officer at their head, encouraging his 
men—a courageous, handsome, gallant officer of 
five and thirty—whom Doubledick saw hurried- 
ly, almost momentarily, but saw well. He 
particulariy noticed this officer waving his sword, 
and rallying his men with an eager and excited 
ery, when they fired in obedience to his gesture, 
and Major Taunton dropped. 

It was over in ten minutes more, and Double- 
dick returned to the spot where he had laid the 
best friend man ever had, on a coat spread on 
the wet clay. Major Taunton’s uniform was 
opened at the breast, and on his shirt were three 
little spots of blood. 

‘‘Dear Doubledick,’’ said he, ‘‘I am dying.”’ 

‘For the love of Heaven, no!’’ exclaimed 
the other kneeling down beside him, and passing 
hisarm around his neck to raise his head. 
‘‘Taunton! My preserver, my guardian angel, 
my witness! Dearest, truest, kindest of human 
beings! Taunton! For God’s sake!” 

The bright dark eyes—so very, very dark now, 
in the pale face—smiled upon him; and the 
hand that he had kissed thirteen years ago, laid 
itself fondly on his breast. 

‘‘Write tomy mother. You will see Home 
again. Tell her how we became friends. It 
will comfort her, as it comforts me.”’ 

He spoke no more, but faintly signed for a 
moment towards his hair as it fluttered in the 
wind. The Ensign understoodhim. He smiled 
again when he saw that, and gently turning 
his face over on the supporting arm as if for 
rest, died, with his hand upon the breast in 
which he had revived a soul. 

No dry eye looked on Ensign Richard Double- 
dick, that melancholy day. He buried his 
friend on the field, and became a lone, bereaved 
man. Beyond his duty he appeared to have 
but two remaining cares in life; one, to pre- 
serve the little packet of hair he was to give to 
Taunton’s mother ; the other, to encounter that 
French officer who had rallied the men under 
whose fire Taunton fell. A new legend now be- 
gan to circulate among our troops ; and it was, 
that when he and the French officer came face 
to face once more, there would be weeping in 
France. 

The war went on—and through it went the 
exact picture of the French officer on the one 
side, and the bodily reality upon the other— 
until the Battle of Toulouse was fought. In 
the returns sent home, appeared these words : 
‘Severely wounded, but not dangerously, Lieu- 
tenant Richard Doubledick.’’ 

At Midsummer time in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fourteen, Lieutenant Richard Double- 
dick, now a browned soldier, seven and thirty 
years of age, came home to England, invalided, 
He brought the hair with him, near his heart. 
Many a French officer had he seen, since that 
day ; many a dreadful night, in seaching with 
men and lanterns for his wounded, had he 
relieved French officers lying disabled ; but, the 
mental picture and the reality had never come 
together. 

Though he was weak and suffered pain, he 
lost not an hour in getting down to Frome in 
Somersetshire, where Taunton’s mothene lived. 
In the sweet, compassionate words that naturally 
present themselves to the mind to-night, ‘he 
was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow.”’ 

It was a Sunday evening and the lady sat at 

her quiet garden-window, reading the Bible; 
reading to herself, ina trembling voice, that 
very passage in it as I have heard him tell. He 
heard the words, ‘‘Young man, I say unto thee, 
arise !’’ 
- He had to pass the window ; and the bright 
dark eyes of his debased time seemed to look at 
him. Her heart told her who he was ; she came 
to the door, quickly, and fell upon his neck. 

‘¢He saved me from ruin, made me a human 
creature, won me from infamy and shame. (0 
God, for ever bless him! As He will, He will!” 

‘*He will!”’ the lady answered. ‘‘I know he 
isin Heaven !”” Then she piteously cried, ‘‘But, 
O, my darling boy, my darling boy !’’ 

Never, from the hour when Private Richard 
Doubledick enlisted at Chatham, had the Pri- 
vate, Corporal, Sergeant, Sergant-Major, Ensign, 
or Lieutenant, breathed his right name, or the 
name of Mary Marshall, or a word of the story 
of his life, into any ear, except his reclaimer’s. 
That previous scene in his existence was cldsed. 
He had firmly*resolved that his expiation should 
be, to live unknown ; to disturb no more the peace 
that had long grown over his old offences; to 
let it be revealed when he was dead, that he 
had suffered, and had never forgotten ; and then, 
if they could forgive him and believe him—well, 
it would be time enough—time enough ! 

But, that night, remembering the words he 
had cherished for two years, ‘‘Tell her how we 
became friends. It will comfort her, as it com- 
forts me,’’ he related everything. It gradually 
seemed to him, as if in his maturity he had re- 
covered a mother; it gradually seemed to her, 
as if in her bereavement she had found a son. 
During his stay m England, the quiet garden 
into which he had slowly and painfully crept, a 
stranger, became the boundary of his home; 
when he was able to rejoin his regiment in the 
spring, he left the garden, thinking was this in- 
deed the first time he had ever turned his face 
towards the old colors, with a woman’s blessing ! 

He followed them—so ragged, so scarred and 
pierced now, that they would scarcely hold to- 
gether—to Quatre Bras, and Ligny. He stood 
beside them, in an awful stillness of many men, 
shadowy through the mist and drizzle of a wet 
June forenoon, on the field of Waterloo. And 
down to that hour, the picture in his mind of 
the French offieer had neyer been compared with 








the reality. 


The famous t was in action early in 
the battle, and received its first check inmany an 
eventful year, when he was seen to fall. But, 
it swept on to avenge him, and left behind no 
such creature in the world of consciousness, as 
Lieutenant Richard Doubledick. 

Through pits of mire, and pools of rain ; along 
deep ditches, once roads, that were pounded 
and ploughed to pieces by artillery, heavy wag- 
ons, tramp of men and horses, and the struggle 
of every wheeled thing that could carry wounded 
soldiers ; jolted among the dying and the dead, 
80 disfigured by blood and mud as to be hardly 
recognisable for humanity ; undisturbed by the 
moaning of men and the shricking of horses, 
which, newly taken from the peaceful pursuits 
of life could not endure the sight of the strag- 
glers lying by the wayside, never to resume their 
toilsome journey ; dead, as to any sentient life 
that was in it, and yet alive ; the form that had 
been Lieutenant Richard Doubledick, with whose 
praises England rang, was conveyed to Brussels. 
There, 1t was tenderly laid down in hospital ; 
and there it lay, week after week, through the 
long bright summer days, until the harvest, 
spared by war, had ripened and was gathered 
in. 

Over and over again, the sun rose and set upon 
the crowded city; over and over again, the 
moonlight nights were quiet on the plains of 
Waterloo; and all that time wasa blank to 
what had been Lieutenant Richard Doubledick. 
Rejoicing troops marched into Brussels, and 
marched out; brothers and fathers, sisters, 
mothers, and wives, came thronging thither, 
drew their lots of joy or agony, and departed ; so 
many times a day, the bells rang ; 0 many times, 
the shadows‘of thé great buildings changed ; so 
many lights sprang up at dusk ; so many feet 
passed here and there upon the pavements ; so 
many hours of sleep and cooler air of night suc- 
ceeded ; indifferent to all, a marble face lay ona 
bed, like the face of a recumbent statue on the 
tomb of Lieutenant Richard Doubledick. 

Slowly laboring, at last, through a long heavy 
dream of confused time and place, presenting 
faint glimpses of army curgeons whom he knew, 
of faces thatand had been familiar to his youth— 
dearest and kindest among them,Mary Marshall’s, 
with a solicitude upon it more like reality than 
anything he could discern—Lieutenant Richard 
Doubledick came back to life. To the beautiful 
life of a calm autumn evening sunset. To the 
peaceful life of a fresh quiet room with a large 
window standing open ;a balcony, beyond, in 
which were moving leaves and sweet-smelling 
flowers ; beyond again, the clear sky, with the 
sun full in his sight, pouring its golden radiance 
on his bed. 

It wasso tranquil and so lovely, that he 
thought he had passed into another world. And 
he said in a faint voice, ‘“Taunton, are you near 
me?’’ 

A face bent overhim. Not his; his mother’s. 

‘*T come to nurse you. We have nursed you, 
many weeks. You were moved here, long ago. 
Do you remember nothing ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing.”’ 

The lady kissed his cheek, and held his hand, 
soothing him. . 

‘‘Where is the regiment? What has hap- 
pened? Let me call you mother. What has 
happened, mother ?”’ 

‘‘A great victory, dear. The war is over, and 
the regiment was the bravest in the field.”’ 

His eyes kindled, his lips trembled, he sobbed, 
and the tears ran down his face. He was very 
weak : too weak to move his hand. 

‘*Was it dark just now ?’’ he asked presently. 

‘*No.” 

‘It was only dark te me? Something passed 
away, like a black shadow. But as it went, 
and the sun—O the blessed sun, how beautiful 
it is !—touched my face, I thought I sawa light 
white cloud pass out at the door. Was there 
nothing that went out!’’ 

She shook her head, and, in a little while, he 
fell asleep, she still holding his hand, and sooth- 
ing him. 

From that time, he recovered. Slowly, for he 
had been desperately wounded in the head, and 
had been shot in the body; but, making some 
little advance every day. When he had gained 
sufficient strength to converse as he lay in bed, 
he soon began to remark that Mrs. Taunton 
always brought him back to his own history. 
Then he recalled his preserver’s dying words, 
and thought, ‘‘it comforts her.”’ 

Oneday, heawoke out of asleep, refreshed, and 
asked her to read tohim. But the curtain of 
the bed, softening the light, which she always 
drew back when he awoke, that she might see 
him from her table at the bedside where she sat 
at work, was held undrawn; and a woman’s 
voice spoke, which was not hers. 

“Can you bear to see a stranger?’’ it said 
softly. ‘*Will you like to see a stranger ?’’ 

‘“‘Stranger!’’ he repeated. The voice awoke 
old memories, before the days of Private Richard 
Doubledick. 

‘‘A stranger now,” but not a stranger once,” 
it said in tones that thrilled him. ‘Richard, 
dear Richard, lost through so many years, my 
name———”’ 

He cried out her name, ‘“‘Mary!’’ and she 
held him in her arms, and his head lay on her 
bosom. 

‘Tam not breaking a rash vow, Richard. 
These are not Mary Marshall’s lips that speak. 
I have another name.’’ 

She was married. 

“T have another name, Richard. Did you 
ever hear it?” 

‘*Never!”’ 

He looked into her face, so pensively beautiful, 
and wondered at the smile upon it through her 
tears. 

“Think again, Richard. Are you sure you 
never heard my altered name ?’’ 

‘«Neyer !”’ : 

‘Don’t move ypur head to look at me, dear 
Richard. Let it lie here, while I tell my story. 
I loved a generous, noble man ; loved him with 
my whole heart ; loved him for years and years ; 
loved him faithfully, devotedly ; loved him with 
no hope of return ; loved him knowing nothing 
of his highest qualities—not even knowing that 
he was alive. He was a brave soldier. He was 
honored and beloved by thousands of thousands, 
when the mother of his dear friend found me, 
and showed me that in all his triumphs he had 
never forgotten me. He was wounded ina great 
battle. He was brought, dying, here, into 
Brussels. I came to watch and tend him, as I 
would have joyfully gone, with such a purpose, 
to the dreariest ends of the earth. When he 
knew no one else, he knew me. When he suf- 
fered most, he bore his sufferings barely mur- 
muring, content to rest Iris head where yours 
rests now. When he lay at the point of death, 
he married me, that he might call me Wife be- 
fore he died. And the name, my dear love, that 
I took on that forgotten night———” 

‘<I know it now !”’ he sobbed. ‘‘ The shad- 
owy remembrance strengthens. It is come back. 
I thank heaven that my mind is quite restored ! 
My Mary, kiss me; lull this weary head to 
rest, or I shall die of gratitude. His parting 


words are fulfilled. I see home again !”’ 

Well! They were happy. It was a long re- 
covery, but they were happy through it all. 
The snow had melted on the ground, and the 
birds were singing in the leafless thickets of the 
early spring, when these three were first able to 


ride out together, and when people flocked about 
the open carriage to cheer and congratulate | 
Captain Richard Doubledick. 

' But, even then, it became necessary for the 
Captain, instead of returning to England, to 
complete his recovery in the climate of Southern 
France, They found a spot upon the Khone, 
within a ride of the old town of Avignon, and 
within view of its broken bridge, which was all 
they could desire; they lived there, together, 
six months; then returned to England. Mrs. 
Taunton growing old after three years—though 
not so old as that her bright dark eyes were 
dimmed—and remembering that her strength 
had been benefitted by the change, resolved to 
go back for a year to those parts. So she went 
with a faithful servant, who had often carried 
her-son in his arms; and she was to be rejoin- 
ed and escorted home, at the year’s end, by 
Captain Richard Doubledick. 

She wrote regularly to her children (as she 
called them now), and they to her. She went 
to the neighborhood of Aix ; and there, in their 
own chateau near the farmer’s house she rented, 
she grew into intimacy with a family belonging 
to that part of France. The intimacy began, 
in her often meeting among the vineyards a 
pretty child: a girl with a most compassionate 
heart, who was never tired of listening to the 
solitary English lady’s stories of her poor son 
and the cruel wars. The family were as gentle 
as the child, and at length she came to know 
them so well, that she accepted their invitation 
to pass the last month of her residence abroad, 
under their roof. All this intelligence she wrote 
home, piecemeal as it came about, from time to 
time ; and, at last, enclosed a polite note from 
the head of the chateau, soliciting, on the occa- 
sion of his approaching mission to that neigh- 
borhood, the honor of the company of cet homme 
si justement celebre Monsieur le Capitaine Rich- 
ard Doubledick. 

Captain Doubledick ; now a hardy, handsome 
man in full vigor of life, broader across the chest 
and shoulders than he had ever been before ; dis- 
patched a courteous reply, and followed it in 
person. Travelling through all that extent of 
conntry after three years of Peace, he blessed 
the better days on which the world had fallen. 
The corn was golden, not drenched in unnatural 
red ; was bound in sheaves for food, not trodden 
underfoot by men in mortal fight. The smoke 
rose up from peaceful hearths, not blazing ruins. 
The carts were laden with the fair fruits of the 
earth, not with wounds and death. To him who 
had so often seen the terrible reverse, these things 
were beautiful indeed, and they brought him in 
a softened spirit to the old chateau near Aix, 
upon a deep blue evening. 

It was a large chateau of the genuine old 
ghostly kind, with round towers, and extinguish- 
ers and a high leaden roof, and more windows 
than Aladdin’s Palace. The lattice blinds were 
all thrown open, after the heat of the day, and 
there were glimpses of rambling walls and cor- 
ridors within. Then, there were immense out- 
buildings fallen into partial decay, masses of 
dark trees, terrace-gardens, balustrades ; tanks 
of water, too weak to play and toodirty to work ; 
statues, weeds, and thickets of iron railing, that 
seemed to have overgrown themselves like the 
shrubberies, and to have branched out into all 
manner of wild shapes. The entrance doors 
stood open, as doors often do in that country 
when the heat of the day is past ; and the Cap- 
tain saw no bell or knocker, and walked in. 

He walked into a lofty stone hall, refreshingly 
cool and gloomy after the glare of a Southern 
day’s travel. Extending along the four sides of 
this hall, was a gallery, leading to suites of 
rooms; and it was lighted from the top. Still, 
no bell was to be seen. 

‘*Paith,’’ said the Captain, halting, ashamed 
of the clanking of his boots, ‘‘this is a ghostly 
beginning !”’ 

He started back, and felt his face turn white. 
In the gallery, looking down at him, stood the 
French officer ;_ the officer whose picture he had 
carried in his mind so long and so far. Com- 
pared with the original, at last—in every linea- 
ment how like it was ! 

He moved, and disappeared, and Captain 
Richard Doubledick heard his steps coming 
quickly down into the hall. He entered through 
an archway. There wasa bright, sudden look 
upon his face. Much such a look as it had worn 
in that fatal moment. 

Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick ! 
Enchanted to receive him! A thousand apolo- 
gies! The servants were all out in the air.— 
There was a little fete among them in the gar- 
den. In effect, it was the fete day of my daugh- 
ter, the little cherished and protected of Madame 
Taunton. 

He was so gracious and so frank, that Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick could not 
withhold his hand. ‘It is the hand of a 
brave Englishman,’’ said the French officer, re- 
taining it while he spoke. ‘I could respect a 
brave Englishman, even as my foe; how much 
more as my friend! I, also, am a soldier.’’ 

‘‘He has not remembered me, as I have re- 
membered him ; he did not take such note of my 
face, that day, as I took of his,’’ thought Cap- 
tain Richard Doubledick. ‘How shall I tell 
him ?”’ 

The French officer conducted his guest into a 
garden, and presented him to his wife: an en- 
gaging and beautiful woman, sitting with Mrs. 
Taunton in a whimsical old-fashioned pavilion. 
His daughter, her fair young face beaming with 
joy, came running to embrace him; and there 
was a boy-baby to tumble down among the 
orange-trees on the broad steps, in making for 
his father’s legs. A multitude of children vis- 
itors were dancing to sprightly music; and all 
the servants and peasanis about the chateau 
were dancing too. It was a scene of innocent 
happiness that might have been invented for the 
climax of the scenes of Peace which had soothed 
the Captain’s journey. 

He looked on, greatly troubled in his mind, 
until a resounding bell rang, and the French 
officer begged to show him his rooms. They went 
up-stairs into the gallery from which the officer 
had looked down; and Monsieur le Capitaine 
Richard Doubledick was cordially welcomed to 
a grand outer chamber and a smaller one within, 
all clocks and draperies, and hearths, and brazen 
dogs, and tiles, and cool devices, and elegance, 
and vastness. 

‘You were at Waterloo,’ said the French 
officer.”’ 

‘J was,’’ said Captain Richard Doubledick. 
‘And at Badajos.”’ 

Left alone with the sound of his own stern 
voice in his ears, he sat down to consider, What 
shall I do, and how shall I tell him? At that 
time, unhappily, many deplorable and sanguina- 
ry duels had been fought between English and 
French officers, arising out of the present war ; 
and these duels, and how to avoid this officer’s 
hospitality, were the uppermost thoughts in 
Captain Richard Doubledick’s mind. 

He was thinking and letting the time run out 
in which he should have dressed for dinner, 
when Mrs. Taunton spoke to him outside the 
door, asking if he could give her the letter he 
had brought for Mary. “His mother, above 
all,”’ the Captain thought, ‘How shall I tell 
her?”” 

“You will form a friendship with your host, 
I hope,”’ said Mrs. Taunton, whom he hurriedly 








admitted, ‘that will last for life. He is so 


true-hearted and so generous, Richard, that you 
can hardly fail to esteem one another. If he 
had been spared,’’ she kissed (not without tears) 
the locket in which she wore his hair, ‘‘he would 
have appreciated him with his own magnanim- 
ity, and would have been truly happy that the 
evil days were passed which made such a man 
his enemy.”’ 

She left the room ; and the Captain walked, 
first to one window, whence he could see the 


dancing in the garden, thence to another win- ] 


dow, whence he could see the smiling prospect 
and peaceful vineyards. 

‘Spirit of my departed friend,”’ said he, ‘‘is 
it through thee, these better thoughts are rising 
in my mind! Is it thou who hast shown me, 
all the way I have been drawn to meet this 
man, the blessings of the altered time! Is it 
thou who hast sent thy stricken mdther to me, to 
stay my angry hand! Isit from thee the whisper 
comes, that this man did his duty as thou didst 
—andas I did, through thy guidance, which 
has wholly saved me here on earth—and that he 
did no more!’ ' 

He sat down, with his head buwied in his 
hands, and when he rose up, made the second 
strong resolution of his life: That neither to 
the French officer, nor to the mother of the de- 
parted friend, nor to any soul while either of 
the other two were living, would he breathe 
what only he knew. And when he touched 
that French officer’s glass with his own, that 
day at dinner, he secretly forgave him in the 
name of the Divine Forgiver of injuries. 


Here I ended my story as the first Poor Travel- 
ler. But, if I had told it now, I could have 
added that the son of Major Richard Double- 
dick, and the son of the French officer, friends 
as their fathers were before them, fought side by 
side in one cause ; with their respective nations, 
like long divided brothers whom the better times 
have brought together, fast un ited. 








New and Valuable School Book. 
ELOCUTIONARY ; 


OR. FIFTH READER. 
BY SALEM TOWN, LL. D. 

HIS WORK, to the preparation of which its distinguished 

author has devoted nearly three years, is now in press, 

and will be published on or about the first of January. The 

want of a Book of high order, suituble for the advanced 

classes in Common Schools and Academies, has been long 

felt by Teachers throughout the country, and it was at the 

earnest solicitation of leading friends of Education in differ- 

ent sections, that Dr. Town was induced to prepare this vol- 

ume, in which he has had the valuable assistance of several 

practical Instructors. The selections are from the purest 

standard authors of Europe and the United States, and con- 

sist of every variety of style within the limits of refined ex- 
pression and sound morality. 

The Elocutionary rules accompanying the Lessons will be 
found plaif, practical, and of indisputable importance. 

Dr. Town has been for more than half a century an emi- 
nently successful Teacher, and the experience thus acquired, 
he has brought into the preparation of his several Reading 
Books. His series of SCIIOOL BOOKS is now in use in ev- 
ery State in the Union; and the demand for which has been, 
and still continues at the rate of more than 
HALF AMILLIONCOPIESANNUAuLuWY! 

The Publishers propose to furnish this work at a very low 
price, for the purpose of introducing it into Schools, and 
copies will be furnished gratis for examination, with refer- 
ence to their introduction. SANBORN & CARTER. 

Portland, Jan. 5, 1855. 8w3 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 
I AM DIRECT FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 
China, Glass, and all kinds of Fancy Articles 
Restored. 


Briggs’ Green Mountain Vegetable Cement, 


For joining Broken China, Glass, Earthen Ware, Metals, 
Wood, Cabinet Work, as well as Pearl, Ivory, Bone, 
Shell, Horn, Marble, Alabaster, &c. 

HIS CEMENT, which has been proved to be of great 

strength, will be found particularly useful in every family; 
the simple manner of its application is alone a recommenda- 
tion. The adhesive property which it contains is so wonder- 
ful, that many things will rather break in a fresh place, than 
where they have been mended with it. The variety of pur- 
poses for which it may be used are so numerous that it would 
be difficult to recite them. Its success in mending Glass, 
China, &c., is extraordinary, no ordinary degree of heat 
affecting it, and as the joints are scarcely perceptible, articles 
of this kind may be made useful for years, which otherwise 
would Nave been cast away. 

Directions for Use. 





Let the edge of the pieces to be joined, be entirely free 


from grease; take the cork from the bottle, then place the 
bottle in hot water until the Cement becomes fluid, then by 
means of a small stick or sliver apply the Cement to the parts 
previously warmed, then press them gently together fora 
minute, and especially let the article remain undisturbed for 
a day, iu a warm place. If necessary, the pieces may be re- 
tained in their position with a piece of thread or small wire. 
When not in use keep the bottle closely corked. 

In bottles at 25and 50 cents each. Pedlers, Merchants 
and others, supplied on rhe most favorable terms, by 

JOSIAH BRIGGS, Inventor and Manufacturer, 
Brunswick, Me., near the Depot. 


H. H. HAY, 15 and 17 Market Square, General Agent, 


Portland. 


G. W. EMERSON, General Agent, No. 4 Smith’s Block, 
14tf 


Bangor, Me. 


Every Dollar Invested Bings Two. 
Five Hundred Men Wanted, with a Capital 
of from $25 to $100, 


O travel in every State, County, Town and Village inthe; 2. 


CALIFORNIA AT HOME! 


E have TWENTY-FIVE of the most reliable MONEY. 
MAKING RECEIPTS of the day. From many of 
them persons are now making from $5 to $10 per day. 

The whole will be sent by return mail to any person sending 
to us, post paid, 25 cents in silver or postage stamps. 

We have also a large number of receipts, some of which 
Were nevor before known; and from any of which $50 to $75 
per month can be easily made. The whole, including the 
above, will be sent for 60 cents; or we will send these sepa. 
rately for 25 cents. Warranted no humbug. 

Address, post paid, JOHNSON & BMITH, Unity, Me. 
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STOVES! STOVES! STOVES! ! 

§. KELLEY would respectfully give notice to the 
« former patrons of E. W. KELLEY, and the Public gen- 
erally, that he has purchased the Stove and Tin Ware De. 
partment of the late firm of E. W. Kelley & Son, and is now 
prepared to furnish COOK STOVES of the following kinds 
and sizes: — 

4 sizes of the W. M’s. A. T,; 4 sizes of the G. M's. A. T.; 
2 sizes of the Boston Jewel; 3 sizes of the Vulcan; 2 sizes of 
the Anglo Saxon; 4 sizes of the Bay State; 2 sizes of the For- 
est City; 2 sizes of the 8. H. Ransom & Co.; 1 size of the F. 
Bay State. 

Also, a Good Assortment of PARLOR AIR-TIGHTS, 
among which may be found the following desirable kinds: 

Barstow Parlor, open and close, 3 sizes; South Newmarket, 
open and close, 3 sizes; Home Parlor, open and close, 3 sizes; 
Lady Washington, close, 2 sizes; Persian, open and close 3 
sizes; Oven A. T., 2 sizes; Sheet Iron A.T. Cast Top and 
Bottom, 2 sizes; Common Sheet Iron, 3 sizes. 

a Also, Box and Cylinder STOVES, Fire Frames, Franklins, 

c. &c. 

B. 8. K. keeps on hand, at all times, a first rate assortment 
of Tin Ware, Hollow Ware, Funnel, Elbows, Zinc, Wire, and 
all articles to be found in any shop of the kind. He has also 
in his employ Mr. H. A. Johnson, lately of Boston, who is an 
| experienced workman at the Tinman’s trade. All kinds of 
| JOB WORK done ap with neatness and dispatch. 











| N, B. As to prices they will be as low as the lowest. Cali 
and See. 
| Winthrop, October 5, 1854. 3m42 





Birds of the Bible. 
A*® elegant book, superbly illustrated, for sale by 
F | EDWARD FENNO. 


' 
| FARM FOR SALE. 
| mL ITUATED in Winthrop, about 2} miles from the 
HA b) Railroad Depot, and on the east side of the 
uae Upper Pend, containing about 75 acres of land, 
well fenced with stone wall, and well divided into woodland, 
pasturage and tillage, and good orcharding, with choice graft- 
ed fruit, apples, pears, plums, &c. The buildings are, a good 
house and L, 2 good barns, sheds, a shop for the repair of 
farming tools, a corn house, and all the necessary out-houses 
for a comfortable farm, together with two wells of good water, 
one within a few feet of the house, the other in the barn-yard. 
Also a year’s stock of manure inthe yard, and the same of 
firewood, dry and stowed in the wood-house, which cane 
had with the place if desired. Alsoa lot of meadow situated 
| abouta mile from the above,a valuable acquisition to the 
place. The above farm is situated in an excellent neighbor- 
hood, with good schools, &c., and affords arare chance to 
one wishing a snug place in good repair. Possession given 
immediately. Terms easy. For further information, inquire 
of E. HOLMES, M. H. METCALF, Winthrop, or H. HIGHT, 
Wayne. 24tf June 6, 1854. 











Over 100,000 Bexes Seld in 5 Months. 
DEVINES’ COMPOUND PITCH LOZENGE, 
The Great Remedy is at Last Discovered, 
For Colds, Coughs, Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma and 
Consumption. 

{ERTIFICATES of Cures may be found in the Circulars, 
/ and the world is challenged to produce such cures as are 
effected by faithfully using this cheap and pleasant luxury. 
Manufactured by 8. D. FULLER & CO, 
4 Wilson lane, Boston, Mass. 
P. R. SLATER & CO., General Wholesale and Retail 
Agents, No. 3 Tremont Temple. Boston, Mass.. E. FULLER, 
Augusta, Me., add sold by Druggists and Merchants generally 
throughout the country; also, by the Manufacturers, No. 4 
Wilson lane, Boston, Mass. 6m42 


FURNITURE AND FEATHERS. 
C. R. WELLS, Ne. 6 


y & 
nr, Ali M. Bridge’s Block, have for sale a large 
= and general assortment of FURNITURE, 


he A FEATHERS, MATTRESSES, CHAIRS, 
oN 

EN 

Ss 









LOOKING GLASSES, Painted CHAMBER 
SETS, &c. Also, Fisk’s Patent Metalic 
BURIAL CASES; also, constantly on 
hand a large lot ef Mahogany, Walnut, 
Birch and Pine COFFINS, of all sizes. 
Augusta, Nov. 15, 1854. 6m47 








The Great European Cough Remedy. 
Important facts; Interesting to all. 
THE CELEBRATED UNIVERSAL COUGH MIXTURE 

prepared by REV. WALTER CLARKE, of Cornish, Me., 
is believed to be the best medicine known for coughs of every 
description whether of children or adults. Itis purely vege- 
table, perfectly safe, and often effectual after the most popu- 
ular medicines have been tried in vain. For proof of this 
read the following testimonials selected from a great many. 

Mrs. Hunnewell, of Scarborough, Me., was two years and 
ten months afflicted with a most distressing cough, extreme 
pressure of the lungs and other bad symptoms. After trying 
Physicians and Patent Medicines in vain, she was cured by 
two bottles of the Universal] Cough Mixture prepared by Rev. 
Walter Clarke. 

Daniel Adams, Esq., of Bowdoinham, Me., testifies that 
his wife had been subject to a cough with great disorder of 
the chest and lungs two years and was restored to health by 
one Bottle of Rev. Walter Clarke’s Universal Cough Mixture. 

Rev. Jessie Hayés,of Lewiston Falls, testifies that a gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance who had a cough of long standing 
with tightness of the chest and shortness of breath, so that 
he was laid aside from business, was cured perfectly, by one 
bottle of the Universal Cough Mixture. 

Rev. Wm. Smith, of Topsham, Me., testifies that his wife 
was afflicted for twelve months with a constant and distress- 
ing cough, with great debility; her lungs being so much af- 
fected, that it was difficult for herto speak even for a few 
minutes; she was completely cured by three bottles of Rev. 
Walter Clarke's Universal Cough Mixture. 

Agents supplied by the Proprietor, Cornish, Me. Sold in 
Augusta by T. C. NOBLE, J. W. COFREN, and W. BLACK; 
Hallowell, W. Johnson; Gardiner, Tobey & Smith, and by 
| special Agents throughoutthe couptry. Trial Bottles 25 cents 
each, large bottles containing the quantity of four small ones 
75 cents. 

April 13, 1854. 
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E. D. NORCROSS’ WOOD FURNACE, 


Manufactured and sold by 
NORCROS & HINBKLEY, Water St., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 
HIS FURNACE has many advantages over all others in 
use. Ist. Its power to warm a large area, without over- 
heating its extensive surface. 
The exterior is so constructed as to throw the heat 








United States and British Proviuwees, in a light, easy and | directly against the surface. This Furnace presents a larger 





chance. Those engaging are sure of a return, every thirty 


days, of all money invested. For further particulars inquire, 


personally, of 


J. BRIGGS, Brunswick, Me., 
March 23, 1854. 14tf 


near the Depot. 





T Smart, energetic and active men are | radiating surface than any other yet introduced. 
warranted to make from one to ten dollars per day. Those 
now engaged inthe business are much pleased with their 


| $d. Durability. Five years’ test indicate it to be one of 


the most permanent fixtures for heating, ever set in any build- 
ing. 
4th. Economy of time in attending it, and expense of fuel, 
which is far less than most of the furnaces used at the pres- 
| ent day, because the heat is so effectually used before it leaves 
| the furnace. 
Sth. Its adaptation to low cellars, as it can be set where 





KENNEBEC, 8S.—At a Court of Probate, held at) oe seis tania 


Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the 2d Monday of January, A. D. 1855. 


OHN W. DUNHAM, Guardian of NATHANIEL 


ey GURNEY, of Fayette, in said County, non compos, hav- 
ing presented his first account of Guardianship of said Ward 
for allowance: 

Orperep, That the said Guardian give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed 
at Augusta, that they may appear ata Probate Court to be 
held at Augusta, in said county, on the 2d Monday of Feb. 
next, atten of the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, if 
any they have, why the same should not be allowed. 

D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest—J. Burton, Register. 3 





KENNEBEC, 8S.—At a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the 2d Mofiday of January, A. D. 1855. 

REDERICK R. SHERMAN, Administrator on 
the Estate of MOSES FROST, late of Sidney, in said 

County, deceased, having presented his first account of 

administration of the Estate of said deceased, for allowance: 
Oxperep, That said Administrator give notice to all persons 

interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published 
three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed at 

Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held 

at Augusta, in said County, on the 24 Monday of February 


next, at ten of the clock in the forenoen, and shew cause, if |. 


any they have, why the same should not be allowed. 
D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 
A true copy.—Attest: J. Bortox, Register. 3 


To the Hon. DANIEL WILLIAMS, Judge of Probate 
for the County of Kennebec. 

HE undersigned respectfully represents, that Mrs. Bet- 
sey Irvine, late of Belgrade, in said County, died in 
January, 1853, intestate, leaving personal estate to the 
amount of twenty dollars, that her husband and other heirs 
neglect and refuse to take out letters of administration on 
said estate; that your petitioners are creditors of said de- 
ceased, and that by the neglect and refusal aforesaid, they 
are deprived of their just and legal rights. They therefore 
pray your Honor to appoint some suitable person to adminis- 
ter said Estate according to law; and would respectfully rec- 
ommefid John Libby, of Belgrade, as a suitable person for 





6th. Itis also the cheapest Furnace in the market, for it 
costs but a trifle, compared with other Furnaces, to set. 

Please call and examine. 

Also, Coal Furnaces, and Wood and Coal Ranges. 

We have also on hand all late patterns of Cooking, Parlor, 
Office and Hall Stoves. 

Copper, Tin Roofing, Sheet Iron, Gas and Steam Piping, 
and all branches of Tin Work done in the best manner. 

E. D. NORCROSS, 
3m38 H. HINCKLEY. 


D* NICHOLS’ COUGH MIXTURE is the 
| Great Remedy for all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
And as it contains mo opium, Calomel,or any Mineral 
whatever, it may be given with perfect safety, even to the 
youngest child or the most delicate female, as an over dose 
well produce no more serious effect than nausea or sickness 
at the stomach. Price, Single Bottle 25 cents. For sale only 
by F. W. KINSMAN & ©O., 
Druggists and Apothecaries, 
No. 7 Bridge’s Block, Water 8t., Augusta. 3m50 


Cure for Deafness. 

OOPER’S COMPOUND ETHEREAL OIL, celebrated for 
curing Deafness, Pains and discharges from the ear. Also 
those unpleasant noises like the falling of water, buzaing of 
insects, whizzing, &c. Physicians and surgeons, having fully 

tested this oil, do not fail to recommend its use. 

J. 8. MANLEY. 
1 West end Kennebec Bridge. 


eT RE SY nN 
THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 
BY RUSSELL EATON. 
Office over Granite Bank, Water St. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Epiror. 

















Terms.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum, If 
ony in advance; two dollars if paid within the year; two dol- 
and fifty cents if paymcnt is devyed veyond the year. 
ir Advertisements inserted at the rate ot one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of f/teen lines, for three inser- 
tions, and twenty cents for each subsequent insertion. 


Authorized Agents. 
8. N. TABER, Trave.iine Acext. 








that trust. W. W. SPRINGER, 
WILLIAM WYMAN, Cyrus Bishop, Winthrop. 'V. Decoster, Buckfield. 
A. D. LIBBY. M. B. Sears, i “ iL Bisbee, | Buck field Village. 
J. Safford, 24, Monmouth. saac \ wafteld. 
Mov. @, 2006 ——— T. L. Stanton, No. “* Isaac Senee, Brancwick 
KENNEBEC, S8S:—4t a Court of Probate, in Augusta, on E. Sturtevant, Fayette. ‘A. F. Baow; “ 


the second Monday of January, 1855. ae i 
e fo ing Petition, Ordered, That notice ven by 
pubtishing © S0py of said petitiong with this order thereon, 
three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may attend 
on the second Monday of February next, at a Court of Pro- 
bate then to be holden in Augusta, and show cause, if any, 
why the prayer of said petition should not be granted. 
D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 
Attest—J. Burton, Register. 
A true copy of petition and order thereon. 
Attest—J. Burton, Register. 3 


Dr. Pollard’s Hemorrhoidal Pills. 


HHESE PILLS may be used with perfect safety. They 
contain ng Physic, therefore they do not weaken or de- 
bilitate the constitution. They aredetsigned to purify the 
blood from all humors and inward irritation, and are effectual 
in curing the bleeding Piles, Dysentery, Diarrehea and Chole- 
ra. They were used in Bangor and vicinity by many during 
he prevalence of the Cholera in 1849, where the inventor 
and proprietor then resided. Among those who used them, 
not a case was known to occur in consequence of their heal- 
ing properties. They area specific remedy forthe Gravel 
aod Kidney complaint, giving a speedy tone to the circulation 
of the blood, removing the palpitation of the heart and rush 
of blood to the head, regulating the periodical courses of fe- 
males. In cases of humors they should be used sixty days. 
Adults may take three at bed time, and two in the morning, 
daily, until the object is effected. Children from one to two 
according to age. A. W. POLLARD, Monmouth, Me. 
By enclosing $5, the patient will receive 8 boxes of Pills 
and 2 pint bottles of Bile Corrector, which is a regular course 








’J. L. Combs, New Gloucester. 
iM. W. Strout, Minot. 

8. A. Wing, South Leeds. {N. Plimpton, North Yarmouth 
Thomas Frye, Vassalbore’, E.G. Buxton, “ “ 
George Taber, “ :Wmm. Roberts, Yarmouth. 

G. M. Atwood, Gardiner. (W. Burns, Upper Gloucester 
Frederick Wingate, * °0. Robinson, Windham. 

Wm. Dyer, Waterville. F. Purinton, West Falmouth 
J. M. Fifield, Mt. Vernon. sa. L. Bennett, Parsonsfield. 


H. B. Lovejoy, “ 
John 8. Minot, Belgrade. 


J. F. Hunnewell, China. Abner Onks, South Berwick. 
Wm. Percival, Scuth China. Oliver Hasty, Limerick. 

Il. Richardson, Benton. J. W. Joy, Limington. 
Harrison Jaqueth, Albion. N. N. Loud, West Newfield. 
Alden Baker, Litchfield. M. M. Dinsmore, No. Anson. 
8. Adams, Bowdoin. C. F. Pillsbury, Norridgewook. 
Henry Davis, Little River. J. Trench, Norridgewock. 
Daniel Holway, Richmond. } 

E. Houdilett, Dresden. iE. A. Boynton, Detroit. 
M. Peaslee, So. Jefferson. 

Andrew Libby, Union. ( , Harmony. 

0. B, Butler, Farmington, {Warren Fuller, W. Hartland. 
D. Ingham, nal 

H. E. Dyer, New Sharon. 
F. W. Folsom, sae 

H. W. Latham, Phillips. 





tama Meng) Monroe. 


M. Bradbury, West’s Mills. }James , Lincolnville. 
A. C. True, Strong. J. ¥. Milliken, Centre “ 
Eben Pillsbury, Kingfield. is. W. K. Norwood, Camden. 
J. Blake, North Turner. P. G. Eaton, Prospect. 


J. M. Shaw, So. Waterford. 
8. D. Weeks, Paris. 

Eliab Murdock, North Paris, 
D. F. Noyes, Norway. 





oe site ——w “s — Robert Glover, Hebron jJohn Gardiner, Patten. 
; Oe a Charles, Stow 2 iz B. Pa | Chartesten. 
A R A lL E . Sawyer, Denmark. . H. B. ’ 
F M FOR 8 T. C. Ward, Fryeburg. ‘Silas Paul, ye 
ITE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated | Isaac Frye, bed soho H. a, noni 
on the middle road from Readfield to Winthrop, | George Russell, Lovell. FE. A. Jenks, Brownville. 
known as the “Stanley Farm.” There are 108 acres of land, | A. B. Longfellow, sC- Sy . —. ——- 
including a wood lot. There are upon the place a one-| A. Bartlett, > _s ‘ao a 
story brick dwelling house with L part, wood house, carriage | H. B. Chandler, Wes} Sumner. (eo. iM —, bbot. 
house, a barn 32 by 42 feet, 6 » corn house, and other | A. Gordon, Solon. 4 Pike ’ —_ 
outbuildings. There are also three good wells of water.| Ervin Robinson, East agg . Hen, ~ 


of 
ties. Fre pince is situated within three miles of four villages, 
giving a good and convenient market for its produce. Terms 


of tt made easy to the purchaser. Apt 
to the subscriber on the premises. REUBEN PACKARD. 
Readfield, Oct. 2, 1854. émil 


{C7 All letters on business connected with the office, should 


PLY | ne addressed to the Publisher, Russxis Barom, Augusta 


maine. 
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